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ARGENTINE PROBLEM CHILD 
A Unit for This Week 


ECENT headline news from Argentina has told a swiftly 
moving and apparently chaotic story. Even experienced 
‘foreign correspondents have admitted a certain amount of 
bewildermenit in reporting the Argentine government’s quick 
E volte-faces, What* is back of it all, and what does it mean? 
When any person does something particularly eccentric or 
lawless, we are apt to inquire into his environment, upbring- 
ing, and experiences in an effort to understand “how he got 
that way.” The same method goes for nations too, Dictator- 
iships and revolutions don’t just “happen.” Instead of confin- 
ing ourselves to self-righteous name-calling, let’s try to find 
Fout why Argentina’s political pot is always boiling over. 


HOW TO GET READY 
Write to the Museum of Natural clistory, Central Park 
West and 79th Street, New York, for the 16mm sound film, 
Argentina — People of Buenos Aires (one reel, $1.50 per 
day). Ask your students to start a class collection of news 
clippings on Argentine political developments. Date them 
‘clearly and arrange them on the bulletin board. Post photo- 
graphs of Argentina and its leaders around the room. Assign, 
or study at home, the article on Argentina in this issue. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


| Start off with a brief review of Argentina’s history: From 
what part of Europe did her early settlers come? When ‘id 
she gain her independence? What are some of the cultural 
and religious ties which have influenced her developmic::. 
Argentina’s political parties reflect to a striking degree her 

‘social and economic conditions, Discuss the background and 
growth of these parties and their grounds for conflict. Why is 
‘industry relatively unimportant in Argentina’s economy? 

Now you are ready to consider Argentina in her role as one 

of the United Nations. Despite her signing of the Act of 
Chapultepec, Argentina’s relations with us are extremely 
strained. What economic factors are at the root of our dis- 

§ agreement? With the nation ruled by a dictator, there is little 
prospect that these differences can be ironed out. That is why 
America watches with particular interest and hope the pres- 
ent struggle for a new and democratic Argentina. 

References: Argentine Diary, Ray Josephs, Random 

House, 1944, $3.00; Argentina: The Life Story of a Nation, 
‘John W. White, Viking, 1942, $3.75; Argentina: Pivot of 
Pan-American Peace, Henry A. Phillips, Hastings House, 
1944, $2.50. 
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Questions — Materials — Activities 


ATOMIC ENERGY: CHALLENGE TO OUR WORLD (p. 3) 


In our first issue this fall (September 17) we told the 
dramatic story of the atomic bomb and discussed some of 
the immediate questions it brought up in the minds of a 
stunned public. Those questions are no longer academic. 
The President and Congress are at this moment trying to 
reach a decision, and whatever they decide will have a 
momentous affect, not only on every American citizen, but 
upon the entire civilized world. We are faced with the most 
important and difficult problem any nation or group of na- 
tions has ever had to meet, and we cannot hope that time 
alone will offer a solution. Tomorrow will be too late. 

Be sure your students read the article and forum debate 
with particular care. During the class period, outline the 
various points of view presented, stressing the arguments 
upon which each is based. Obtain as many as possible of 
the references listed below and assign them for additional 
reading. Organize a debate on the subject: Resolved, that 
control uf atomic power should be made the joint respon- 
sibility of the United Nations. 





For Further Reference: 


“Should We Internationalize the Atomic Bomb?”, Norman 
Cousins, Senators McMahon and Capehart, William Ziff, 
American Forum of the Air, Vol. VII, No. 41, Ransdell 
Inc., Washington, D. C., 10c. 

America’s Atomic Bomb: What Shall We Do With It? 
(radio discussions), World Peaceways Inc., 103 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y., 25c. 

“The Atom and World Politics,” Norman Cousins, Wil- 
liam Fox, William Hocking, Leo Szilard, University of Chi- 
cago Round Table, No. 393, 10c. 

“Who Should Control the Atomic Bomb?” Raymond 
Swing, Hanson Baldwin, Owen Brewster, Edward R. Mur- 
row, Town Meeting broadcast, Vol. II, No. 21, Town Hall, 
123 West 23rd Street, New York 18, N. Y., 10c. 

“Control of Atomic Energy,” J. T. Shotwell, Survey 
Graphic. October, 1945. 

“The Atomic Bomb — Key to the International Sanction,” 
E. D. Ellis, Current History, October, 1945. 

“Now That We've Burst the Atom,” Arthur Compton, 
Rotarian, October, 1945. 

“Military Security and the Atomic Bomb,” Louis N. Ride- 
nour, Fortune. November, 1945. 

Modern Man is Obsolete, Norman Cousins, Viking, 1945, 
$1.00. 


7O HELP UNDERSTAND THE NEW WORLD 


™, 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
November 19, 1945 


Elections in France: The French People Install a Left- 
ist Assembly and Back Their War Leader, General 
de Gaulle. 

Puerto Rico: Will Our Island Possession Become the 
Forty-Ninth State? 


Henry A. Wallace: Creighton J. Hill Analyzes the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

Venezuela: The Scene of Latin America’s Latest Revo- 
lution Is a Know Your World Feature. 


Builders of America: Thomas Nast. 
Turning Points in World History: 
Sir Jean. 


A Message from 











ARGENTINA IN CHAINS (p. 6) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Name some of the leading figures in Argentina’s polit- 
ical history and the policies they followed. 

2. Why has Great Britain adopted a policy of silent 
disapproval of Argentina instead of speaking out? 

8. When did the Radical party fall from power? 

4. What factors led to the admission of Argentina to 
membership in the United Nations? 

5. Describe the events of the ten days in October which 
began with the ousting of “strong-man” Peron. 


For Discussion: 

What economic reforms do you think might aid Argen- 
tina to attain political democracy? 
Activity: 

Carry out some research into Argentina’s chief agricul- 
tural and industrial products. (Use the World Almanac, 
or Sumner Welles’ An Intelligent American’s Guide to the 
Peace.) Compare Argentina’s exports, in quantity and type, 
with those of the United States. Who were each country’s 
principal customers? What products might form the basis 
of reciprocal trade agreements between the two nations? 


For Further Reference: 


“Letters from Buenos Aires,” by Jean Boley, New Yorker, 
July 16, 1944. 

“Blood in Buenos Aires,” 
July 28, 1945. 

“Some Latin American Views on Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion,” by Samuel Guy Inman, Foreign Policy Reports, March 
15, 1944, Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y., 25c. 

Inside Latin America, by John Gunther, Harper, 1941, 
$3.50. 


See also references at end of Unit, page 1-T. 


by Joseph Newman, Collier’s, 





AGRICULTURE’S NO. 1 MAN (p. 18) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Like many another citizen, Anderson was disturbed by 
wartime shortages; what did he do about it? 

2. What is Anderson’s job as Director of the War Food 
Administration? 
For Discussion: 

Mention as many of the activities cf the Department of 
Agriculture as you can think of. What role have these ac- 
tivities played in your communuity and home? 


For Further Reference: : 

“Work Conquers All Things: Full Unemployment First 
Requisite for Farm Prosperity,” by Clinton P. Anderson, 
Vital Speeches, August 15, 1945. 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA: JOHN ERICSSON (p. 20) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What was the significance of the Monitor in the his- 
tory of naval construction? What famous ship did it defeat? 

2. What invention of Ericsson’s gave steamships greater 
speed and maneuverability? 

Activity: 

Study the article on ships in any standard encyclopedia. 
What have been the most important inventions contributing 
to the development of modern warships? How have improve- 
ments in ship construction changed the course of history? 


For Further Reference: 
Our Navy, by Charles J. Finger, Houghton Mifflin, 1936, 
$2.00. (History from 1772 to before World War II.) 


LATIN AMERICA’S RICHEST REPUBLIC 


Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. Can you tell the meaning of “p 
“estanciero,” “acopiador?” 

2. Which Argentine city is South America’s second old- 
est cultural center? 


” 


” “ 
ampas,” “gaucho, 


For Discussion: 

What rersons can you suggest for many Argentines’ dis- 
like of U. S. Americans? Do you suppose that if we showed 
greater interest and respect for their cultural attainments, 
they might, in turn, care to learn more about us? 

A’ ‘vity: 

Some of your students may own recordings of South 
American dance tunes. Ask them to bring them in to play 
to the class. What do the various rhythms tell you about 
South American backgrounds in the Old World? _ 





Key to Midsemester Review Test (P. 4-T) 


I. a-1l, b-5, c-4, d-19, e-25, f-1, g-15, h-16, i-12, j-17, k-20, 
1-2, m-9, n-6, 0-3, p-24, q-21, r-13, s-8, t-10, u-14, v-23, 
w-22, x-7, y-18. 

II. 1-Pulaski, 2-Byrnes, 3-Quisling, 4-Clark, 5-Attlee, 6-Mac- 
Arthur. 

III. l-c, 2-a, 3-a, 4-b, 5-b, 6-c, 

IV. 1-b, 2-c, 3-c, 4-a, 5-a, 6-c. 

V. l-a, 2-c, 3-a, 4-a, 5-b. 


7-b, 8-a, 9-a, 10-a. 
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Scholastic Publisher Honored 





Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker presenting to M. R. Robin- 
son (at left), publisher of Scholastic, scroll for 25 years’ service to education. 


CHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ 25th 

Anniversary, signalized in our Oc- 
tober 22 issue, brought wide public 
recognition, as well as a flood of con- 
gratulatory messages. Peak occasion 
was the Anniversary party given by 
the company to friends in the educa- 
tional, publishing, and advertising 
world, October 19. Combined with a 
housewarming for the new and attrac- 
tive offices of the publications on the 
14th floor of the News Building, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, it was en- 
livened by an informal display of stu- 
dent work in the Art Division of 
Scholastic Awards. 

But the high point of the celebration 
was the presentation to Maurice R. 
Robinson, founder, president and pub- 
lisher of Scholastic Magazines, of a 
beautiful illuminated scroll by Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education. The text of this 
scroll follows: 


TO MAURICE R. ROBINSON 


HE schools of America salute you 

with gratitude and admiration on 
the 25th Anniversary of the founding 
of Scholastic Magazines. 

Education means more than fine 
buildings, efficient administration, or 
even good teaching. It must have su- 
perior classroom materials attuned to 
the needs of youth and to the life of 


integrity. Scholastic Magazines, the 
creation of your mind and heart, are 
all of that. Through your leadership 
and the efforts of your co-workers, 
teachers throughout the nation have 
been supplied with fresh, vital, educa- 
tional magazines that enable them to 
bring their instruction abreast of this 
fast-changing world. 

In social studies and current events, 
English, speech, recreation, the fine 
arts, vocational education, and many 
other fields, the Scholastic organization, 
with your wise piloting, has made an 
outstanding contribution to the under- 
standing and improvement of the mod- 
ern world. You have helped thousands 
of American teachers to become better 
teachers, and millions of American 
young people to become better citizens. 

The Scholastic Awards in Art, Litera- 
ture, and Music, soundly developed 
under your supervision, have stimulated 
the creative abilities of our young peo- 
ple in their first serious efforts. They 
have encouraged the budding talent 
of thousands which has blossomed into 
high achievement. 


May Scholastic, under your inspired 


leadership, continue to build on the firm 
foundation of twenty-five years its ever- 
expanding service to education for a 
better world. 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
United States Commissioner 
of Education 


- 3-T 


‘Teen-Age Book Fair 


Pocket Books, Inc., in cooperation 
with national educators, is conducting 
a series of “”"Teen-Age Book Fairs,” to 
interest young people in reading for 
pleasure. While the purpose is not 
solely altruistic, the emphasis is defin- 
itely on constructive reading in general, 
rather than on reading any particular 
publisher’s books. 

Facilities for the fair include a book 
and poster exhibit, the services of a 
guest speaker, and a 16mm. film, It’s 
All Yours, starring Ralph Bellamy. 

The theme of the campaign is “Read 
Today . . . Star Tomorrow.” Mary 
Gould Davis of the Saturday Review of 
Literature has prepared an attractive 
booklet to stimulate interest in different 
sorts of books. 

Guest speakers who have already 
appeared on high school assembly pro- 
grams are Albert Parry of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, well-known historian 
and lecturer; Louis Untermeyer, famous 
anthologist and poet; and Helen Fay, 
lecturer and book critic. 

The campaign started with a bang 
in the first test city, Montclair, N. J. 
It was initiated by a “Book Masquerade 
Parade” representing the titles of books, 
that was the students’ own idea. This 
was followed by a talk by Norman 
Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review 
of Literature. The following week Dr. 
Parry led the program at Allentown, 
(Pa.) High School. Mr. Untermeyer 
followed in Minneapolis and Detroit. 

After the project has been carefully 
tested in key cities, all the facilities for 
a successful "Teen-Age Book Fair will 
be supplied without charge to any com- 
munity. For complete details write to: 
Miss Martha Huddleston, Pocket Books, 
Inc., 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York. 








Success in Music! 





Personalized I: 
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Beginners by Eminent Music Teachers. 
Check courses which interest you and mail 
coupon for catalog and illustrated lessons. 
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i. PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Insert numbers in the following list 
to correspond to numbers on the map. 

a.Iwo Jima ( ); b.Nagasaki ( ); 
c.Yellow River ( ); d.Manila ( ); 
e.Solomon Islands ( ); f.Urga ( ); 
g-Hong Kong ( ); h.Wake Island ( ); 
i.Formosa ( ); j.Thailand ( ); k. 
Guam ( );1.Manchuria (_ ); m.Chung- 
king ( ); n.Honshu ( ); o.Kurile 
Islands ( ); p.Marshall Islands ( ); 
q-Malaya ( ); r.Burma ( ); s.Korea 
( ); t-Okinawa ( ); uJava ( ); 
v.New Guinea ( ); w.Borneo ( ); 
x.Hokkaido ( ); y.Saigon ( ). 


i. WHO AM I? 


How many of the following can you 
identify from the first clue alone? 

1. a. When my efforts to free Poland 
from Russian contro] failed, I was 
driven into exile. 

b. But I continued the fight for in- 
dependence as a general in the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

2. a. As Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion, I used to be called “Assistant 
President.” 

b. Now I hold Washington’s key 
diplomatic position. 


3. a. My name has become a world- 
wide synonym for “traitor.” 

b. For my crimes I was condemned 
to death by my Norse countrymen. 

4.a. I gained fame as a crime- 
buster of war frauds, trusts, and black 
markets. 

b. I now hold a post in the Cabinet 
as its second youngest member. 

5.a. I recently led my labor party 
to a major political victory. 

b. I am Prime Minister of an im- 
portant United Nation. 

6. a. In 1942 I promised “I shall re- 
turn.” 

b. In 1945 I led the forces which 
liberated President Osmena’s people. 


iil. HEADLINES IN THE PAST 
Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. Junipero Serra was famous as a: 
(a) Mexican bandit; (b) Argentine 
president; (c) missionary to Indians. 

2. John Barry was an American: (a) 
naval hero; (b) orator; (c) scientist. 

3. Japanese ports were opened in 
1853 by Commodore: (a) Perry; (b) 
Dewey; (c) Vanderbilt. 

4. The Tanaka Memorial was a: 
(a) monument to World War heroes; 


(b) plan for Jap conquest; (c) Sina 
Russian treaty. 4 

5. The “Stimson Doctrine” pro- 
claimed: (a) self-determination of% 
minorities; (b) non-recognition of con- 
quered areas; (c) an open-door policy} 
in China. 

6. The 5-5-3 naval limitation treaty 
was negotiated among U. S., Britain, 
and: (a) France; (b) Germany; (c)% 
Japan. : 

7. The Kellogg-Briand Pact was) 
signed by President: (a) Wilson; (b} 
Hoover; (c) Coolidge. 

8. The Washington Conference of} 
1921 dealt with: (a) navies; (b)¥ 
armies; (c) war debts. 

9. In the 1932 elections, Roosevelt} 
defeated: (a) Hoover; (b) Coolidge;} 
(c) Landon. 

10. Roosevelt’s “quarantine aggres-j 
sors” speech was made: (a) two years) 
after Ethiopia’s invasion; (b) when 
Prague fell to the Nazis; (c) during 
the invasion of Poland. 


1V. HEADLINES OF THE PRESENT 


Underline the correct word or phrase, 


1. The first atomic bomb was 
dropped on: (a) Nagasaki; (b) Hiro- 
shima; (c) Tokyo. 

2. The Council of Foreign Ministers) 
is designed to: (a) plan UNO operas 
tions; (b) try Nazi war criminals; (c) 
frame peace treaties. 

8. Sixty Million Jobs is a book by 
(a) Henry George; (b) Henry Mors 
genthau; (c) Henry. Wallace. 

4. Alcoa is the name of a: (a) 
U. S. aluminum company; (b) buttef 
substitute; (c) former Japanese island 

5. The Murray-Wagner bill deal 
with the problem of: (a) full employ: 
ment; (b) housing shortages; (c) in 
flation control. 

6. The official Jap surrender ceres 
mony took place: (a) in Hirohito# 
palace; (b) in the Jap parliament build} 
ing; (c) on board the Missouri. 


V. SPOTLIGHT ON SCIENCE 
Underline the correct word or phrase 


1. Sister Kenny is famous for 
treatment of: (a) infantile paralysis 
(b) cancer; (c) malaria. 

2. Radium was first isolated fron 
pitchblende by: (a) Otto Hahn; (b 
Enrico Fermi; (c) the Curies. 

8. An electron is: (a) a unit of neg 
tive electricity; (b) the nucleus of 
atom; (c) a radioactive element. 

4. The electron microscope is 
called because: (a) it uses electrons i 
stead of light; (b) it is used to ob 
electrons; (c) it runs electrically. 

5. The world’s largest telescope 
in: (a) Switzerland; (b) Californ 
(c) New Mexico 
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Cowboys in Argentina 
wear very colorful 
clothes. Note the flat- 
topped black felt ha 
and baggy pantaloon 
trousers. Like North 
American cowboys the 
like to wear big ban 
dannas. The broad bel 
has many pockets insid 
it. Buttons on the jack 
et are made of silver. 
(Black Star) 


Atomic Bomb 


Shall we share the secre 
with the other nations 


Argentina in Chains 


An army colonel becomes 
dictator behind the scenes 


Land of the Pampas 


There’s more to it tha 
gauchos and guitars 
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Highways are Happy Ways — Again 








America is on the move again! The millions who fought or worked ash 
hard for Victory, have earned their day in the sun. Today Greyhound one 
is ready, again, to take you to all of the most popular resort areas tha 
in the U. S. A., Canada and South of the Border. Fares remain a 
° e east 
amazingly low—coaches are comfortably heated, and ventilated— . 
service is prompt and efficient (faster and more frequent than in ial 

the war days). Get full information about winter trips and expense- 
paid pleasure tours, from the Greyhound agent in your town. vo 
Here Right Now: ...and Coming Soon: ; 
0 I 
Faster and more frequent service ... Finer, more luxurious highway the 
Express and Limited Schedules on coaches soon to be ready .. . new F 
many routes . . . Expense-Paid Tours stations and terminals in construc- a 
; 2 tion, or planned... new streamlined erec 
with everything planned in advance tours of This Amazing America, told 
for your comfort, entertainment. in the making. Watch for them! si 
mel 
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Shall we share the secret of 
the world’s most destructive force 


with other nations? 


The Challenge 
of Atomic Power 


E ARE living in a new world which is only three months 
old. 

We left the old world behind on August 6, 1945, when the 
first atomic bomb was dropped on Japan, That bomb did not 
simply destroy a city. It was a challenge to the whole world 
— and to the United States in particular. 

The challenge puts us, with our new scientific power, at a 
crossroads. One highway leads to the destruction of our civ- 
ilization. As Hiroshima and Nagasaki went up in smoke and 
ashes, so might the whole world. Another road leads to 
nearly miraculous benefits for all humanity. Scientists say 
that new leisure, new comforts, and new freedom from dis- 
ease can be the by-products of atomic energy. 

Yet it is not easy to decide how to march forward from 
our crossroads. There are no signs, no warnings from earlier 
travelers, and no maps to show which way leads to peaceful 
progress. 

The people are looking to President Truman and Congress 
to lead the way. They in turn must think hard and long, and 
then act, to start us on our journey. 

Atomic energy is a force “too revoluntary to be consid- 
ered within the framework of old ideas,” President Truman 
told Congress. He proposes that an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission be set up to control American research and develop- 
ment in the atomic field, It would be something new in our 
country’s history, since it would have the most far-reaching 
powers ever given to a Government agency. 

Congress is now considering the May-Johnson bill which 
tollows the recommendations made by the President. This 
bill sets up a commission of nine members who would have 
complete authority over every phase of atomic power devel- 
opment. The commission would control the mining of neces- 
sary ore as well as every step up through the actual use of 
atomic energy for military, industrial, scientific and medical 
purposes. 

Unregulated or amateur experiments might be just as dan- 
gerous as putting the atomic bomb to its intended work. 
Warned by scientists about this, Congress is trying to rule 
out such experiments completely. 

The bill carries this provision: no Government agency, no 
university and no private scientific laboratory may conduct 
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Press Association 


Dr. Vannevar Bush telling a Senate committee in 
Washington he sees no defense against atomic bombs. 


research on the nucleus of the atom for any purpose without 
consent from the Commission. Licenses would not be issued 
to foreign citizens without the approval of the President. 

Those people allowed to work with atomic energy would 
be limited by conditions “advisable and appropriate in the 
national interest.” They would have to obey strict rules of 
secrecy. For disclosing information which the Commission 
decides should not be revealed, the punishment is set at 
$10,000 or ten years in jail. 

Scientists who have played such an important part in 
developing the atomic bomb are not fully agreed about the 
steps which Congress plans to take. 

Testifying before the House Military Affairs Committee, 
scientists predicted that heavy penalties would make atomic 
research unattractive to many qualified men, Dr. Harold 
Urey, Nobel Prize winner and one of the atomic bomb 
pioneers, said that the May-Johnson bill would set up a pos- 
sible “dictator of science.” 

Dr. Urey, his fellow scientists, and many important citi- 
zens have another warning to give about hiding atomic 
research in dark secrecy. Other nations, these people believe, 
would fear and distrust the motives of the United States. It 
would cause them to work all the harder to develop their 
own atomic weapons. 

Mr. Truman has warned Congress and the people that the 
vital question of the atomic bomb must be faced soon. “Dis- 
cussion of the international problem,” he said, “cannot be 
safely delayed until the United Nations Organization is 
working and in a position to deal with it.” 

Bringing the control of atomic energy to the UNO raises 
still another dreadful question. Will even this international 
council be enough to direct our new-found power to peaceful 
ways? Or will it be necessary to create a world government 
with supreme authority over the acts of every nation? 

The following two pages of forum discussion express the 
chief viewpoints on these and other important questions. 
How do you feel about vour three-months-old world? 
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Detroit Free Press 


Frank Williams ir 


— But If Atlas Lets Go? 


Chairman: You people have been asked to come here 
today because you represent the various points of view cur- 
rent in the United States on what should be done with the 
atomic bomb. Its possibilities for the future are said to be 
almost unlimited — that is, if we do not blow ourselves to 
smithereens in the process of harnessing the enormous energy 
of the atom. The hope of the world is that atomic energy 
will be devoted to peaceful pursuits. 

Our first opinion on how that can be done will come trom 
from Mrs. A., housewife, who lives in a small Mid-Western 
town. What do you think about the atom bomb’s future? 

Mrs. A: | don’t like the idea of knowing that thing is 
running around loose in the world. But I think it would be 
all right if just the United States had it. We don’t have 
any idea of conquering the world like Hitler did, and could 
just use the bomb as a sort of a policeman’s club. What 
Im afraid of is that the bomb will get into the hands of 
men like Hitler That’s why I think Congress should pass 
a law making it impossible for any other country to have 
the atomic bomb. 

Chairman: But is it possible to have legislation that 
would have the effect Mrs. A. is after. Professor X, you 
helped develop the bomb in New Mexico. Would you tell 
us what you and your fellow scientists think about our 
chances tor keeping the bomb trom the rest of the world? 

Professor X: One thing must be made clear. It is silly to 
talk about keeping the atomic bomb our secret because sci- 
entists all over the world already know how to make it. 
Even two years from now, other nations, large and small, 


could be in a position to bomb our great cities off the face 
of the earth. A colleague of mine recently told Congressmen 
that one raid on our thickly populated centers could kill 
40,000,000 Americans. He was not exaggerating. 

Chairman: Well, must we find a way to defend our- 
selves against the possible use of the bomb? Is that the 
solution? General G, what do you think? 








A forum discussion 


General G: | admit that our scientists have found no de- 
fense for the atomic bomb yet. But they are working on it. 
There is a military adage that says for each offensive 
weapon, there has been found a defense. 

Professor X: I'd like to say something about that, Gen- 
eral G. I think you are overlooking the fact that the atomic 
bomb is more than just another weapon. Defenses are 
usually only partially effective. Atomic bombs can be made 
that would have a much greater destructive power than 
those used at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. A partial defense 
against something like that would still not be effective 
enough to save us from destruction. 

General G: But you did give us at least two years before 
other nations can manufacture the bomb, Professor X. In 
that time we can build up a stockpile of bigger and better 
bombs. Other nations will be afraid to attack us. 

Professor X: I’m sorry, General, but once a nation has a 
certain number of bombs, there is no advantage in having 
any more. Just a few, planted in the right places, could 
cripple the nation. 

Congressman: | agree with Protessor X that other nations 
will soon possess the actual manufacturing “know-how” 
that is now the only secret of the atomic bomb. Unlike 
some of my fellow Congressmen, I believe that we will 
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The Hot Potato! 
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Atomic Bomb control 


foster only hate leading to war by holding our completed 
bomb as a club over other nations. 

We have been doing a lot of talking about international 
cooperation, and we did something concrete about it in 
establishing the United Nations Organization. If we now 
turn over the atomic bomb to the UNO, it will prove to 
the other nations of the world that we do not intend to 
run out on them as we did in the case of the League of 
Nations after the last war. 

General G: | think you are being too hasty, Congress- 
man. If we did it now, we might be cutting our own 
throats. To get down to specific cases, Russia’s intentions 
do not seem at all clear to me yet. Rather than take any 
chances, we must be prepared for anything at any time. 

Chairman: [| have asked Judge R to come here. You 
have done much studying and writing on the subject of 
world peace, Judge. What effect has the atomic bomb had 
on your thinking? 

Judge R: It has had a revolutionary effect. 1 had always 
looked forward to the time when man would become a 
citizen of the world rather than the citizen of one small 
nation. To me, world government has been the answer when 
we ask ourselves how to preserve peace. Modern inventions 
have brought the world close together. There must be some 
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Rube Goldberg in New York Sun 


The Only Safeguard 


NOVEMBER 12, 1945 


Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


‘Well — The Next Move Is Yours.” 


lawmaking body higher than the law of individual nations 
to settle disputes which affect the interests of more than 
one country. 

Until the first bomb-fell on Hiroshima on August 6, I 
thought it might take generations before mankind became 
educated to this necessity. But the atomic bomb seems to 
me to provide that education in itself. 

General G: I don’t see what makes you think the Big 
Three would agree to surrendering that much national 
power to a world organization. Why, they would not even 
agree to the set-up of the Security Council in the UNO un- 
less they had the right to veto any decisive action. 

Representative N: But that was before we knew about 
the atomic bamb. I don’t agree with Judge R about the 
necessity for world government. That is being visionary, 
and we must be practical. The Security Council of the UNO 
is already in existence. I think a conference should be called 
immediately to turn control of the bomb over to that 
Council. It is at least something concrete to work with. 
From that start, perhaps the powers of the Security Council 
can be enlarged and the veto power removed. 

Judge R: You say “perhaps,” Representative N. This time 
there cannot be any perhaps. I admit that we have many 
problems to work out. But only if we get world govern- 
ment established before other nations develop the atomic 
bomb will we get a chance to work them out. Every day 
the fuse on the bomb is growing shorter. Drastic action is 
necessary to prevent it from exploding. 

Chairman: What is your choice, Professor X — the UNO, 
world government or something else? 

Professor X: The main thing is to get all nations to agree 
not to manufacture atomic bombs. Then there has to be 
an efficient international inspection system to make sure 
that everyone is living up to his word. I don’t see why that 
could not be done through the machinery of the United 
Nations Organization, But it must be done at once. 

Chairman: | think we have covered the main issues now. 
But we will let a woman have the last word. Mrs. AP 

Mrs. A: Thank you, gentlemen, you have made the issues 
clear. But it is even more clear that humanity must at last 
live by the Golden Rule. Otherwise we will all be destroyed. 




































































atin America’s Richest Republic 


Argentina is the greatest wheat and 


cattle country below the Rio Grande 


F ARGENTINA were cut out of the 

map and placed over North America, 
its 2.300-mile length would stretch 
from Winnipeg, Canada, to Tampico, 
Mexico. This gives a rough idea of 
the size of South America’s second 
largest country, and of its amazing 
variety of climate. 

In the south, the cold, windswept 
sheep pastures of Patagonia slope into 
the huge icefields, lakes and fjords of 
Tierra de] Fuego, where the tempera- 
ture sometimes is minus 25 

The voleanic mountain range, for- 
ested in the south and rocky in the 
north, sweeps up along the whole 
western border of Argentina. It forms 
a backbone with six mountains that 
are higher than our own Mt. McKinley. 
The giant of them all is Aconcagua, 
loftiest peak in the western hemisphere 

23,081 feet high and topped with an 
eternal icefield. 

In the north is a completely different 
region—the tropical Gran Chaco, often 
105° in the shade. A steamy tropical 
jungle cut by wandering swampy 
streams, the Chaco has many alligators, 
snakes, jaguars and condors. 

For the most part, Argentines grow 
cotton and tobacco in the southern part 
oi the Chaco. In its northern part they 
gather quebracho wood, from which 
they produce tannin for the leather 
tanning industry. Across the Parana 
river east of the Chaco lies the Terri- 
tory of Misiones, where Argentina’s 
famed tea, yerba mate is grown. Mate 
leaves and boiling water are put in a 
gourd-shaped cup, and the mate is 
sucked through a silver tube. 

Patagonia, Chaco and Misiones are 
extensions of the central pampas 
(plains), the true heart of Argentina. 
[hese pampas (one-fifth of the Argen- 
tine land) spread like a fan from 
Buenos Aires and provide Argentina 
with the best soil in Latin America. 
Favored with plenty of sunshine and 
rainfall, and covered with a rich black 
loam almost eleven feet deep, the vast 
pampas produce 90 per cent of Argen- 
tina's grain and 60 per cent of its 
cattle. 

For miles on end the pampas lie flat 
and lonely, dotted with some of the 
largest herds of cattle on earth. The 
only break in the treeless horizon is 


an occasional ombu, Argentina’s only 
native tree. Because it provides shade 
and relief from the monotony of the 
prairie, it is mentioned throughout 
Argentine folktales and songs. 

As for the gauchos, they were the 
rough-and-ready “cowboys” of the past 
who descended from a mixture of 
Spanish and Basque settlers who came 
to farm the pampas. Colorful and in- 
dependent, they created a_ folklore 
whose songs and epics are the main- 
spring of Argentine native culture. 

Horses, knives and guitars were the 
gauchos’ precious possessions, and they 
loved cock-fighting. ‘Because roaming 
the range was a lonely occupation, they 
invented the game of pato, or duck. 
They tossed to each other a duck-like 
rawhide ball with six handles, trying 
to land it in a net. If the ball fell to 
earth, the players dashed to pick it 
up at full speed on horseback. This 
game, in much milder form, is. still 
played. The gauchos’ descendants still 
know the art of catching game (such 
as the small “feather-duster” Argentine 
ostrich) by throwing around the ani- 
mal’s legs three leather thongs tipped 
with weighted balls. 

Whenever a few eucalyptus and pop- 
lar trees appear on the pampas, it is 
a sure sign of an estancia. Complete 
with tree windbreaks, chapel, swim- 
ming pool and tennis court, the estan- 
cia is the ranch of the landowner, the 
pampas home of the big cattle men. A 
typical ranch may have as many as 
40,000 sheep, 30,000 cattle and 6,000 
horses. A few estancieros (ranchers) 
own the Argentine land, cultivating it 
by tenant farmers, or colonos. 

Living with his pigs and chickens in 
a grass-thatched, windowless mud hut, 
the colono is extremely poor. He con- 
tracts to till a piece of the estanciero’s 
land for two to five years and must 
turn over to his boss about half of the 
crops he grows. He is almost always 
in debt to the acopiador, or store 
owner, who “lends” him his supplies for 
the year in return for grain. 

Edging the pampas are Argentina’s 
main cities, in whose modern apart- 
ments and suburban homes live 70 
per cent of Argentina’s people. Cordoba 
has a celebrated Moorish mosque, nu- 
merous old Spanish churches, and a 
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cathedral filled with masterpieces of 
art. It is the second oldest cultural 
center in South America. Proud as they 
are of Cordoba, Argentines are even 
prouder of Buenos Aires, the city that 
dominates their lives. 

With some four million persons living 
in or near it, Buenos Aires is the third 
largest city in the western hemisphere, 
and the largest in South America. In 
the Latin world it is rivaled only by 
Paris, the city it tries hard to copy. 
The capital’s fashionable stores, formal 
parks, mural-lined subway platforms, 
sport clubs, opera house and Avenida 
9 de Julio (the world’s widest avenue) 
dazzle visitors. 

The city-folk proudly call themselves 
portenos to distinguish themselves from 
the criollos, or Argentines of the in- 
terior. Both portenos and criollos make 
up a population that, except for Uru- 
guay’s inhabitants, is the only Latin 
American population which is 98 per 
cent of European stock, mostly Latin 
European, although there are many 
Germans, Britons and some Slavs. No 
other country has grown so fast be- 
cause of immigration as has Argentina. 
In 1914 there were but 7,900,000 
Argentines. Now there are 13,700,000. 

While some of the criollos are ter- 
ribly poor and live in drab neglect, 
many portenos are very well off and 
live as though the whole nation existed 
to better them and their cities. The 
tango is their favorite dance and futbol 
(like our soccer) and horseracing their 
favorite sports. The porteno typifies 
the Argentine in his complete self-confi- 
dence, his pride in Argentina’s wealth, 
his belief that Argentines are superior 
to the rest of Latin America, and his 
dislike of most Americans. 

He considers us vain, boastful, con- 
descending and rather boorish. He gets 
mad at our ignorance of his country and 
is furious at our refusal to allow Argen- 
tine meat into the U.S. On the other 
hand, he adores the French for their 
culture and respects the British for 
their business policies. His ties always 
have been with Europe rather than 
with North America. 

In one respect, he is much like the 
American whom he resents. He is above 
all a business man. In pre-war years 
his nation was one of the world’s five 
richest. Argentina is the greatest sur- 
plus food exporter in the world. She 
produces two-thirds of the world’s lin- 
seed oil, and is the world’s greatest 
exporter of beef, veal and corn. She 
is the second greatest exporter of 
wheat, lamb, mutton, and wool. Rosario 
is her big cattle shipping port. 


NOVEMBER 12, 


Although Argentina has more ma- 
chinery per person than any other Latin 
American nation, Argentine industry 
is only beginning to flourish. Argentina 
has some minerals and oil, but must 
import most industrial raw materials, 
tools, and manufactured goods, What 
industry Argentina has—as meat pack- 
ing, flour milling and textiles—employs 
only 785,000 workers and is largely 
the result of foreign capital. French 
companies own many of Argentina’s 
flour mills, Swiss companies the brew- 
eries, and U. S. companies the frigori- 
ficos (meat packing plants). Above all, 
Britain is vitally concerned with Ar- 
gentina. 

Argentina jokingly has been called 
“Britain’s Sixth Dominion.” In peace- 
time, 32 per cent of Argentina’s total 
exports went to Britain, and 22 per 
cent of her imports came from Britain. 
Britain at one time owned over half 
of Argentina’s railroads and most of its 
power companies, street cars and banks. 
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In 1939 British investments in Argen- 
tina were $2,250,000,000. In contrast, 
Argentina exported only 10 per cent of 
her surplus to the U.S. and our invest- 
ments were only $800,000,000. 

The war and the growth of Argen- 
tina’s dictatorship have cut some of 
Argentina’s trade. During the war the 
Argentine government took over a few 
foreign-owned firms. But Britain con- 
tinued to take a third of Argentina’s 
exports, much of this as the purchasing 
agent of the United Nations. 

Her political stand has lost Argentina 
some customers, but she still is so 
closely tied to European trade that the 
United Nations cannot apply economic 
penalties against Argentina because 
Britain and much of western Europe 
cannot do without Argentine food. The 
odd situation even exists in which the 
United Nations are discussing how to 
feed war-torn nations and excluding in 
the discussions representatives of one 
of the greatest granaries — Argentina. 
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In Argentina the climate is hot in the north and cold in the south. 
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Edelmiro Farrell 


UR most southerly South American neighbor is in a 

state of confusion, to put it mildly. One American 
newspaper described the Argentine situation, on three suc- 
cessive days, as “confused,” “very confused,” and “more con- 
fused than ever.” 

No wonder. Here are the events of the ten days in October 
which shook Argentina to its roots: On October 9, Colonel 
Juan Domingo Peron, the “strong man” of the dictatorship 
there, was forced by high-ranking army and navy officers to 
resign his posts of vice president, war minister and labor 
secretary. The rest of President Edelmiro Farrell’s cabinet 
was thrown out of office two days later. 

On October 12, “private citizen” Peron was arrested, 
and three days later several of his dictatorial laws were 
abolished. Then events started to move in the opposite direc- 
tion. On October 17, Peron suddenly bounced out of jail. 
His followers staged a 24-hour general strike on the next 
day. Finally, on October 19, a new cabinet was formed 
composed of the Colonel’s henchmen. Peron was again in 
the saddle. After ten days, Argentina returned to a com- 
parative quiet. 

Why does Argentina seem to be struggling within herself 
all of the time? To understand the reasons for these sudden 
and violent changes, we will have to see what kind of a 
country Argentina is, and what kind of men Colonel Peron 
and his followers are. 

Argentina depends on beef and wheat to make her living. 
The nation’s whole economy is built around these two agri- 
cultural products. She raises four-fifths of all the wheat 
produced in Latin America and is the world’s leading pro- 
ducer and exporter of beef. 

Argentina’s life is dominated by her landowners — a com- 
paratively small group who gained control of the choicest 
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Juan Peron 


Peron’s military dictatorship holds down a rebellious people 


agricultural and grazing lands. She is still, in many respects, 
a feudal country. 

There are three major political parties in Argentina. The 
Conservative party is backed by the landholding aristocracy. 
Clashing with the interests of the agricultural Conserva- 
tives is the growing middle class — recent immigrants, shop- 
keepers, merchants, industrialists. This group supports the 
Radical party. There is also a third party — the Socialist 
party — which speaks for the organized labor movement but 
has very little strength. 

Argentina’s powerful military officers have ruled their 
country for more than two years. Since that time, Colonel 
Peron has been the strongest man in that military group. 
He was completely unknown to his fellow countrymen in 
1943. Yet, the first set of dictatorial rules issued by the mili- 
tary revolutionists in June, 1943, was scribbled on an or- 
dinary piece of paper in Peron’s handwriting. 

Peron, who was born and raised on his father’s ranch, is 
about fifty years old. At eighteen, the tall and handsome 
South American was already an army officer. Little else is 
known of his early life. But by 1943, former Under Secre- 
tary of State Summer Welles knew enough about Peron to 
call him “a fanatical fascist and bent upon becoming an 
Argentine dictator.” 

He is driving for power against a great wall of opposition. 
In the first place, the Argentine people are making them- 
selves heard. The great majority of Argentines oppose the 
dictatorship. Whenever the political battle in Argentina gets 
intense, students take an active part. Since last June, uni- 
versity students have led parades of protest against Colonel 
Peron. 

Peron also is finding no support now from the class in 
which he was born — the large landowners. Of the big na- 
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tions, the U. S. and Russia have expressed disapproval of 
current developments in Argentina. 

Not all the nations who disapprove are in a position to say 
so openly. Great Britain, for instance, has always found it 
necessary to support her trade interests in Argentina. Bri- 
tain has always had to import great quantities of food from 
Argentina, and now Britain is desperately in need of Argen- 
tina’s trade. So while she does not like Peron’s government, 
Britain follows a policy of silent disapproval. 

The United States has adopted various attitudes towards 
Argentina, ranging from attempted cooperation to hostile 
diplomatic action. The most important stand on Argentina 
has developed recently. This attitude was formed on the 
spot by our recent Ambassador, Spruille Braden. He has 
been working fearlessly to show the Argentine people that 
they, themselves, must rid their country of its undemocratic 
government. 

The relations between the fascist regime in Argentina and 
our government have naturally been much less than friendly. 
During the war years, the Colonels’ Clique — the control- 
ling group of army officers — openly aided the Axis powers. 
The Peron government, at the last minute, tried to make its 
conduct look better in the eyes of the world. Last spring, 
it signed the Act of Chapultepec, declaring war on Germany 
and Japan. Reluctantly, the United States sponsored Argen- 
tina's admittance to the United Nations Organization at San 
Francisco. Latin American countries wanted to admit their 
southern neighbor, but other nations, especially Russia, did 
not approve this move. 

The Peron dictatorship has put the Latin American na- 
tions in an embarrassing position. Most of them dislike Ar- 
gentina’s aggressiveness and some of them are afraid of 
Argentine imperialism. But they also do not like to see other 
nations interfere. If the United States steps into Argentina, 
they fear that perhaps Uncle Sam might also throw his 
weight around in the rest of Latin America. 
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Only way to cut a tough knot. 
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Argentine students stand guard on roof of La Plata 
University during their strike against Peron’s rule. 


This feeling is even more strong in Argentina itself. The 
Argentines are a proud, nationalistic people. They rightly 
resent being looked down upon by others. And their wheat- 
beef economy competes with ours. Being rivals for the same * 
world markets which the United States is seeking does not 
make them any more friendly to us. 

A look at Argentina’s history can give us some background 
for her present situation. She gained her independence from 
Spain in 1810. The next forty years were full of disturbance 
and civil war. The tyrant Rosas was overthrown in 1853, 
and a constitution was adopted which in some respects is 
similar to our own. After Rosas the presidents were all 
Conservatives and usually rich landowners themselves. Then, 
in 1916, their grip was broken. 

Because of an economic crisis and as a result of a suffrage 
reform (elections by secret ballot), the middle class Radical 
party came into power. But when the depression hit the 
country in 1930, the Radicals were put out of power. The 
aged president, Hipolito Yrigoyen, was driven out of o%ice 
by the army, under General Jose F. Uriburu. By using uniair 
election practices, the army succeeded in putting its man, 
General Justo, into the presidency. 

President Justo was succeeded in 1938 by Dr. Roberto 
M. Ortiz who, though elected by the Conservatives, was 
pro-Allied and democratic. His death in 1942 brought to 
power the reactionary, pro-fascist vice president, Ramon 
Castillo. 

The army took over on June 6, 1943. Castillo was thrown 
out and General Ramirez was installed as president. He too 
apparently did not suit the fascist-minded “G.O.U.” (Group 
of the United Officers). He was replaced on February 25, 
1944, by General Farrell. The real power, however, was 
already in the hands of Peron. He suspended all civil 
liberties and silenced the opposition by terrorism and arrest. 
Then last month, as already described, a phoney revolt took 
place which overthrew Peron and later reinstalled him. Now 
the Colonel would like to be elected as president in the com- 
ing elections in April. Controlling the police force as he does, 
his chances: seem solid. 

Most neutral observers are agreed that the overwhelming 
majority of the Argentine people are opposed to the totali- 
tarian regime. In the fight against Peron, the democrats 
have lost a number of battles, but the war is not yet over. 
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Nazi War Criminals 


What Happened: For the first time 
in human history the plotting and wag- 
ing of aggressive war has been declared 
a crime for which individuals may be 
punished. It is incidental to the recent 
indictment by the Big Four of the 23 
top Nazi criminals whose trial begins 
in Nuremberg on November 20. 

The 30,000-word indictment levels 
its accusations against organizations as 
well as individuals. These organizations 
are the Reich Cabinet, the Leadership 
Corps of the Nazi Party, the SS Corps, 
the Gestapo (secret police), the SA 
Brownshirts, the General Staff and the 
High Command of the armed forces. 

Leading the list of these villainous 
defendants are Hermann Goering and 
Rudolf Hess. The others include mem- 
bers of the High Command such as 
Marshal Keitel and Admiral Raeder; 
the industrialists Schacht and Krupp; 
and former Foreign Minister von Rib- 
bentrop and the notorious _anti- 
Semites Alfred Rosenberg and Julius 
Streicher. 

The indictment consisted of the fol- 
lowing four counts: 1. The Common 
Plan or Conspiracy—the premeditated 
plot to aggrandize Germany at the cost 
of war. This charge will be pressed by 
the American team of prosecutors 
headed by Justice Robert H. Jackson. 

2. Crimes Against Peace—“Planning, 
preparation, initiation or waging of a 
war of aggression, or war in violation of 
international treaties, agreements or 
assurances.” It will fall to the lot of 




























the British prosecutors to develop this 
accusation. 

3. War Crimes—Violation of the laws 
or customs of war including murder, 
ill treatment or deportation to slave 
labor murder of prisoners of war 
... killing of hostages . . . plunder 
wanton destruction of cities.” It also 
lists “deliberate and systematic geno- 
cide” (the extermination of racial and 
national groups). The indictment totals 
up the mass murders by the Germans 
at 9,465,000. France and Russia will 
prosecute this phase. 

4. Crimes Against Humanity—“Mur- 
der, extermination, enslavement, depor- 
tation and other inhumane acts against 
any civilian population before or during 
the war; or persecution on_ political, 
racial or religious grounds.” This covers 
primarily the murder and persecution 
of political opponents and Jews within 
Germany. Several Allied nations will 
participate in the prosecution of this 
charge. 

What's Behind It: The conscience of 
the world demands. that Nazi 
brutalitarians be taught that they can’t 
get away with murder, that war crime 
(like any other crime) does not pay. 
It is not a matter of vengeance but of 
simple, basic justice. 


these 
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An armored car seized by the Venezuelan rebels in their successful revo- 
lution against the government of 


Isaias Medina, former 


Venezuelan Revolution 


What Happened: The latest Latin- 
American country to have a revolution 
is oil-rich Venezuela. There a group of 
Leftist (but not Communist) elements, 
supported by young Army officers, 
overthrew the government of President 
Isaias Medina y Angarita. 

A revolutionary junta was formed 
headed by Romulo Betancourt, a So- 
cialist, who will act as Provisional Presi- 
dent. His Cabinet is dominated by 
members of the Democratic Action 
party which is considered left of center. 
Only two of the ten cabinet members 
are military men. 

The new government proclaimed as 
its aims the establishment of “real de- 
mocracy in Venezuela in the United 
States manner free elections, to 
restore the Government to the people 
and take the Army completely away 
from politics.” A Constituent Assembly 
is to be called by the end of the year 
to draft a new Constitution. This is to 
be followed by a free and democratic 
election of a President, possibly in 
April. A policy of friendship with the 
United States and fulfilment of the 
pledges to the United Nations were 
promised by the Provisional President. 
He also stated that his Government 
would not establish diplomatic relations 
with Franco’s Spain or Peron’s regime 
in Argentina. 

The State Department is investigat- 
ing the situation in Venezuela. It is 
expected that recognition will not be 
withheld from the new government. 

What’s Behind It: The chief issue 
was the Venezuelan Constitution, 
adopted in 1936. This Constitution 
grants almost absolute powers to the 
President. So long as this undemocratic 
Constitution was in operation, it would 
have been next to impossible for the 
“outs” to oust the “ins” by democratic 
means. 


Four Choices 


What Happened: Puerto Rico, Ameri- 
can colony in the West Indies, should 
have a chance to decide for itself what 
kind of government it wants, President 
Truman told Congress. He asked for 
speedy action in allowing Puerto Ricans 


president. to choose one of four alternatives: (1) 
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statehood, (2) complete independence, 
(3) a dominion form of government, 
(4) increased self-government includ- 
ing the right to elect their own gov- 
ernor. The President now appoints the 
governor. 

Divided opinions among Puerto 
Ricans themselves as to their future 
status are causing uncertainties which 
should be cleared away, the President 
said. 

What’s Behind It: At a time when 
the United States is urging greater 
freedom for colonial peoples all over 
the world, it can hardly shut its eyes 
to the case of its own colony, Puerto 
Rico, Because the island people could 
not survive economically if their ties 
with America were cut entirely, com- 
plete independence probably is not de- 
sirable. But there is no doubt that 
Puerto Ricans deserve a louder voice in 
the administration of their affairs. 


France Votes 

What Happened: It was a “yes-yes” 
election in France. Two questions were 
asked of the electorate: (1) Do you 
want the Assembly you elect to draw 
up a new Constitution?; (2) If so, do 
you want your new Assembly to have 
strictly limited powers during the seven 


months allotted to drafting a new Con- 
stitution? In both cases the people said 
“yes’—roughly 92 per cent to the first 
question and close to 70 per cent to 
the second. About 24 million voted, 
the women casting their ballots for the 
first time in French history. 

Of the 586 seats in the Constituent 
Assembly, the Communists secured 
152; the Socialists, 142; the newly 
formed Popular Republican Movement 
(MRP), 142; the Radical Socialists 
(actually conservatives), 25; Rightists, 
67; miscellaneous Independents, 18. 

What’s Behind It: The French peo- 
ple have spoken. And what they said 
adds up to: (1) approval of de Gaulle’s 
leadership (15 of his 16 Ministers, run- 
ning on various tickets, were elected) ; 
(2) desire for a new and more demo- 
cratic Constitution; (3) repudiation of 
rightist and conservative parties and 
policies; (4) a sweep to the left but 
not the extreme left (the Communists, 
though the strongest single party, are 
still a minority, having polled less than 
20 ver cent of the total vote). See major 
article in next week's issue. 


Military Training 

What Happened: President Truman 
appealed to a joint session of Congress 
to go all the way and go fast on the 
question of universal military training. 
Peace depends on the strength of those 
determined to maintain it, the President 
said, and Congress must act now to 
insure the necessary strength. He em- 
phasized that we would not be showing 
a lack of faith in the United Nations by 
remaining powerful. 


petemnattened 
The President calls for universal military training. Harry S. Truman shown 
as he addressed a joint session of Congress in the House of Representatives. 
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For the first time French women 
are permitted to cast their ballots. 


Specifically, he proposed that every 
American boy receive one year of mili- 
tary training when he reaches the age 
of 18 or graduates from high school, 
as long as he enters training before his 
20th birthday. There would be no ex- 
emptions for occupation or dependents. 
Fitness for combat would not be a 
qualification, as the trainees could be 
made ready for jobs other than actual 
fighting. The emphasis would not be 
on drilling, but on the use of all the 
instruments and weapons of modern 
warfare. Since the trainees would never 
be a part of the regular armed forces, 
the program would not mean conscrip- 
tion, the President explained. He sug- 
gested that the men be a part of the 
general reserve for six yeas after their 
training period. 

“We have learned that this is the 
only way to save human lives and ma- 
terial resources,” argued President 
Truman, pointing out that next time we 
would have no time for preparation. 

What’s Behind It: President Tru- 
man’s view is similar to that of top 
military and navy authorities and about 
50 per cent of Congress. There is a 
stiff fight ahead, however, before Con- 
gress enacts such drastic legislation. 
Some of the issues to be thrashed out 
are whether such a measure would be 
contrary to our democratic system, 
whether such a trained civilian force is 
necessary in the Atomic Age, and 
whether it would be harmful to the 
welfare of the country to delay educa- 
tion of young men for an entire year. 
The May bill which is before the House 
Military Affairs Committee contains 
essentially the program set forth by 
President Truman. It promises to be 
the basis of one of the hottest debates 
ever to take place in Crongress. 
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worry, Kip! 
WE'LL PASS 
HIM THIS 
TIME! 


Anybody wanna bet? 


Wage-Price Policy 

What’s Happened: America is grap- 
pling with what seems like an almost 
msoluble problem—how to keep wages 
up, keep prices down, and keep profits 
stable. The difficulties were highlighted 
by the conflicting views represented at 
wage negotiations going on between the 
General Motors Corporation and the 
United Automobile Workers in Detroit. 

Walter Reuther argued for the UAW 
that the union needs 30 per cent in- 
crease in wages to keep take-home pay 
for a 40-hour week at its wartime level. 
He produced statistics to show that 
wartime expansion and_ technological 
improvements made it possible for the 
company to grant the raise and still 
make a fair profit without charging the 
public more for its automobiles. 

Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Motors, emphatically denied that 
this was possible. He had another plaa 
to keep take-home pay at wartime levels 
—adopting a 45- or 48-hour week along 
with wage increases of 5 to 8 per cent. 
Increased production would _ result, 








making it possible to raise wages with- 
out raising prices, he claimed. 

What’s Behind It: In the interests of 
a successful reconversion, every effort 
must be made to reach a peaceful set- 
tlement. Most important factors work- 
ing toward that end will be the ability 
of the administration to offer a work- 
able compromise on the whole wage- 
price question and the final results 
emerging from the labor-management 
conference going on in Washington. 


Army-Navy Merger 


What Happened: The U.S. Army and 
the U. S. Navy are fighting another 
war — this time against each other. The 
battleground has been the chamber 
where the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee has been holding hearings on 
bills calling for a merger of the armed 
forces. 

Continuing a debate that has been 
going on for 50 years, Secretary of War 
Robert Patterson, Army Chief of Staff 
General George C. Marshall, and Army 
Air Force Commander General “Hap” 
Arnold spoke forcefully for unification. 
They argued that such an organization 
would wipe out present rivalries and 
duplication of effort in research, intel- 
ligence work, and getting supplies. In 
their view, a single Department of 
National Defense headed by a civilian 
with Cabinet rank would make for more 
economy and efficiency. 

Upholding the negative side were 
Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal, 
Commander in Chief of the Navy Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, and Commandant 
of the Marine Corps General Arthur 
Vandegrift. Unification would only re- 
sult in putting a top-heavy bureaucracy 
on top of the present structure, they 
maintain, and it would destroy the es- 


sential tactor of morale. As an alterna- 
tive, Secretary Forrestal proposed a 
National Security Council made up of 
the Secretaries of State, War and Navy, 
and the chairman o: a new National 
Security Resources Board. 

What’s Behind It: This is the under- 
lying question in what will be a fight 
to the finish: Which way will America 
be more secure? Arguments on both 
sides have merit. It is true, for instance, 
that there has been much duplication 
resulting in a waste of money. 

But Hanson Baldwin, military ana- 
lyst, points out that if the various 
branches were consolidated into one 
team and an intra-departmental strug- 
gle for power resulted, our national 
defenses would be weakened rather 
than strengthened. As he puts it. “Real 
unification is a matter of the mind and 
the heart.” 


Navy Day 


What Happened:To East Coast ports, 
Gulf Coast ports, and West Coast ports 
the victorious U. S. Navy came home. 
Ships that had been battling in the 
Pacific six months rode peacefully at 
anchor as they were reviewed Oct. 27 
in celebration of the first peaceful Navy 
Day since Pearl Harbor. 

President Truman reviewed a fleet of 
51 ships in the Hudson River, including 
the battleship Missouri on which the 
Japanese surrender was signed. 

What’s Behind It: During the war, 
the United States built up the world’s 
most powerful navy. Many of the ships 
have made their last voyage, and the 
men are fast being demobilized. But 
according to sentiment in Congress and 
among Naval officials, the United States 
plans to retain her position as mistress 
of the seas. 





Associ 


Press 


The battleship Missouri steams up the Hudson River past New York City to take part in Navy Day celebration. 
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k was a boy in Peekskil 
school, sports, and work. He carried papers and was 
the boss of two other routes. With his earnings he bought 
and ran q small truck farm. 
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At Wesleyan, he was an all-around man—president of 
the Chemistry Club, president of La Societe Francaise, 
member of the college Senate, member of Junior Prom 


« went out for fraternity athletics. 
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The Story of Frank Clark 


@ Many transformers and capacitors 
handling huge power loads did their 
important war work better because of 
two of Frank Clark’s developments: 
Askarel, a fireproof synthetic liquid 
insulator, and Lectronol—another 
liquid insulator that made it unneces- 
sary to depend on hard-to-get im- 
ported mica. 

Today, Frank Clark is assistant en- 
gineer of General Electric’s Pittsfield 
Laboratory. He came to G.E. on the 
recommendation of his chemistry pro- 
fessor at Wesleyan; he achieved his 
present position and won two of the 
Company’s highest awards because he 
could stick with a problem until he 
found the right answer. General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, New York. 


Outside jobs, like being reporter on the Peekskill 


Highland Democrat, didn't keep Frank from being 
active in high school . . . was a class officer three years 
and edited the monthly Stylus. 








At 28 he came to G.E. to organize a development and 
research group. His major interest is developing insula- 
tion for transformers and capacitors at Pittsfield, and 
For high-voltage cables at Schenectady. 


FREE—a “‘comic’’ book in 4 colors—“‘Adventures in Electricity,“’ introducing Johnny Powers and 
his scientist brother, Ed. Write to Dept. 6-327, General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Turning Points in World History 





Text by Jean Lee Latham 
Drawing by Samuel Nisenson 
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THE SON OF ABU-BEKR 


| yeciaiaialae paused before the home of Abu-Bekr, in 
Mecca. Inside the dark house, the son of Abu-Bekr lis- 
tened. Two heavy raps sounded on the door. Was it all to be 
in vain? His father and Mohammed were in mortal danger. 
An hour from now, he'd have them safely away. Last 
spring, Mohammed had known that fanatics were plotting his 
death in Mecca. But he had run the risk of staying until all 
his followers were safe in Yathrib. Now, the believers were 
safe, and Mohammed and Abu-Bekr were hidden in a cave 
outside Mecca, waiting for him. 

“Wait three days,” his father said. “Then bring us camels. 
You must not fail; the Prophet's life is in your hands.” 

Three days had passed. The plans were made. And now — 
ihe knock. Too late. He sighed and opened the door. 
Rathman, a tall Arabian, entered. “Where are they — your 
tather and Mohammed? I've come to take them to justice!” 
“You mean — you're going to kill them?” 

“Death is justice for one who denies our gods! Mohammed 
claims that if we do not obey the laws of one God, Allah, 
we'll suffer in the hereafter! Why does he threaten us?” 

“He does not threaten; he warns. These things are not true 
just because he says so. He says so because they are true.” 
“Tell me where they are, or you die! ... Well?” 

“I submit to the will of God.” 

“You're not afraid to die?” 


Next Week: A Message from Sir Jean 


“Why should I be? If I die for what I know to be right, 
I will wake up in Paradise. Only an unbeliever fears to die!” 

“Pah!” Rathman strode from the house. 

An hour passed. Then the young man opened the door and 
listened. No sound. He hurried down the street. He did not 
see the man who followed him. He reached the camels. One 
last look. . .. The way was clear! 

“Wait!” It was Rathman who called from the shadows. 

The son of Abu-Bekr bowed his head. This was the end. 
He would die. And, without the camels, Mohammed and his 
father would die. 

“Son of Abu-Bekr, go in peace. Tell the Prophet that in 
Mecca dwells one believer — Rathman — who came to kill 
and remained to believe. Say that for me in Yathrib.” 

* * * 

The Hejira, or flight of Mohammed, in 622, from Mecca 
to Yathrib, later called Medina en Nabi—“City of the 
Prophet” — marked the beginning of rapid growth of Mo- 
hammedanism. One hundred years later, Islam had spread 
from Persia to Spain. Mohammed is unique in that he 
founded a religion, united a people, and established an empire. 
For centuries, the crescent from Persia to Spain formed the 
bridge over which the culture of the ancient world reached 
the West. It flowered again in Spain, the chief seat of learning 
in western Europe through the dark ages. 
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Look for Keds Soon! 


Split-second surprise—fast foot-work—and they score again! 

Here’s one of the moments when sure-footed Keds help 
make winning plays—ask the team at High! 

Before the war—it seemed everybody wore Keds for 
athletics, for all-day fun. Soon Keds will be back—light- 
as-air, easy-going, shock-absorbing Keds. 

When you can treat your feet to a pair, see how the 
scientific last makes feet feel free of shoes. And the cool- 
breathing uppers are washable—easy to keep Keds nice 
as new! Be seeing Keds soon at your favorite store! 


at 


COMING! FREE Keds Sport Department Bulletin #10, 
*BASKETBALL— Individual and Team Offense”, 


“Keds 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


@ 7eSt0e of Champins ne ee 
jumping, givesheel-to-toe comfort. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY (___ 


1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center + New York 20. N. Y. 








SCIENTIFIC LAST gives easy grow- 
ing room for toes—permits foot 
development as nature intended, 
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Ryan Fireball is dis-assembled for inspection. Notice jet unit in rear. 
Navy aircraft is the only carrier plane with a tricycle landing gear. 


VIATION experts may argue 

loud and long over which 
is best —a jet engine or a con- 
ventional aircraft engine. But 
the Navy thinks both types of 
power - plants have superior 
qualities. It has combined them 
in its latest shipboard fighter 
the Ryan FR Fireball. 

In its front end, the Ryan 
Fireball houses a 1,350 h.p. 
Wright Cyclone engine. This is 
a conventional aircraft engine 
which drives a full-feathering, 
constant speed propeller. 

In the rear section of the 
Fireball’s fuselage is a General 
Electric thermal jet unit. This 
jet unit alone will spear the 
Fireball through the air at 300 
m.p.h. 

This is the first time the two 
types of engines have been com- 
bined to power a single plane 

What is the reason for this 
strange combination? 


Navy Requests Plane 


The Navy wanted a_ plan 
which would combine the best 
features of a jet plane and a 
propeller-driven plane. 

A propeller-driven plane is 
most efficient at low speeds and 
low altitudes. Even with super- 
charging, efficiency drops as 
altitude is gained. Water inje« 
tion can be used to boost speeds 
but not greatly. 

A jet plane is most efficient 
at high altitudes and at high 





speeds. When speed is reduced, 
jet engines consume huge 
amounts of fuel and have low 
combat efficiency. 

The Fireball can use either 
the jet or conventional engine 
separately, whichever is best at 
the time 

In take-offs and landings, as 
well as low-level flying, the 
Fireball uses the conventional 
engine 

At high speeds, and on high 
altitude flights, the Fireball 
switches over to the jet. 

When both engines are used 
at the same time, the Fireball 
reaches its maximum speed and 
performance 


Twin-Engined Aircraft 


In a way, the Ryan Fireball 


can be classed as a twin-engined 
aircraft. If one of its power- 
plants is knocked out, it can 
continue to fly with the other 

The Ryan RF Fireball has 
never been flown in combat 
But the Navy, like the Army 
means to continue the aviation 
research which helped us to de- 
feat the air power of Germany 
ind Japan 

The ways of peace are als 
served by research. All aircraf 
manufacturers are watchin 
such planes as the Fireball wit! 
great interest. Scientific ad 
vancement in civil aircraft i 
an important goal in aviatio 
today. 








What is the difference between a helicopter and an autogiro? 
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sant to land a plane in your back yard? This photo of an Army liaison 
‘lane “landing” in mid-air shows how it can be done. The plane, equipped 
vith an overhead hook, comes in slowly and hooks a loop suspended 
rom a cable. The loop and plane then slide along the cable until 
topped by a friction brake. Plane is then lowered to the ground. Take- 
ffs may also be made by using the “Brodie system,” as this method is 
alled. During the war, the Army used the Brodie system to make landings 
n the jungle when even a small landing field cculd not be built quickly. 
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Forvre candidates tor high public office may take a 
lesson from the careers of two former members of our 
wartime Congress. President Truman first attracted public 
attention when as a Senator from Missouri he headed a com- 
mittee that investigated war contracts. Some time later, on 
the other side of the Capitol, Congressman Clinton P. An- 
derson of New Mexico got “riled up” over the fact that meat 
had practically disappeared from the butcher shops of the 
nation. He wanted to know why, became chairman of a com- 
mittee that investigated the meat shortage. 

Both the Truman and the Anderson committee investiga- 
tions got results. President Truman had an easy answer 
when he decided the dual job of Secretary of Agriculture 
and War Food Administration head ought to be held by one 
man, Anderson was obviously that man. 

With the nation clamoring for the abandonment ot war- 
ume controls, the food problem is no easier than it was before 
V-] Day. In some ways it is harder. We are heading into a 
bad winter for Europe and for the Far East as well. We 
cannot supply all these countries with food — but we are 
going to help. In addition, there may be cutbacks in certain 
‘rops. All that takes careful planning. 


Owns Two Farms 


Mr. Anderson is an old hand at facing unpleasant facts 
and making them come out right. The son of an immigrant 
Swedish farmer, he grew up on the plains of South Dakota. 
He had two years at Dakota Wesleyan University behind him 
and one at the University of Michigan when he enlisted in 
World War I. But a tubercular lung condition cut his army 
career short. He spent the next four years regaining his 
health in New Mexico. He had seemingly recovered his 
health when he met with another setback. 

It was the middle twenties before he finally recovered 
and by that time he had made New Mexico his home. He 
built up an insurance business along with farming as a side- 
line. Today he owns a tarm of 800 acres in New Mexico and 
another of 640 acres in South Dakota where he raises both 
‘attle and grain. 

Fifty years old this month, on October 25, Mr. Anderson 
is married and has two children. Sherburne, 20, is a corporal 
in the Army, and Nancy, 15, is attending school in Wash- 
ington. 

Anderson first held public office in 1933 when the Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico asked him to accept the state treasury- 
ship. Two years later relief problems in Albuquerque were 
causing serious trouble and the Governor drafted him to take 
charge of the New Mexico Relief Administration. In 1938 
he was elected to the House and served successively in the 
77th. 78th. and 79th Congresses. 
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Agriculture's 
No.1 Man 








Harris-Ewing 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washi Corr Pp 





Now he has one of the biggest trouble-shooting jobs in the 
country. Ours is still an agricultural nation—though industry 
at times makes a larger splash. And it is upon agriculture 
that our well-being fundamentally rests. 

Secretary Anderson has a total of 60,000 employees. The 
scope of the activities of the Department of Agriculture is 
enormous. It handles research, education, conservation, 
marketing, regulatory work, and agricultura] adjustment. It 
discovers new industrial uses for farm products, studies soils, 
agricultural engineering, marketing, products, manufacture 
of dairy products, human nutrition, and home economics. 

It provides crop reports, commodity standards, Federal 
meat inspection service and other marketing activities. It 
works to eradicate and control plant and animal diseases and 
pests. It administers more than 50 regulatory laws designed 
to protect the farmer and consuming public. It promotes the 
efficient use of soils and forests. It provides rural rehabilita- 
tion and guarantees the farmers a fair price and a stable 
market through commodity loans and marketing quotas. It 
also provides agricultural credit, assists tenants to become 
farm owners, and assists in introducing electric service to 
persons in rural areas. 


Where Food Is, and Where It Is Going 


In addition to all this, Secretary Anderson, as Director of 
the War Food Administration, has to allocate the nation’s 
farm production for all uses, both domestic and foreign. He 
determines the amount of food available for civilian ration- 
ing, exercising his priorities and allocation powers through 
the Office of Price Administration. He also is responsible for 
farm labor supply and farm wage stabilization. 

It’s a big job. Our food situation is anything but 4 simple 
problem. 
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Gls Build 
a Better Mousetrap 


HE Nazis didn’t provide much en- 

tertainment in prison camps, so 
American GIs took matters in their own 
hands and knit sweaters out of old socks 
and made violins out of bed slats. On 
exhibit now at the Museum of Science 
and Industry in New York City are 
some 800 articles made by GIs at the 
Stalag Luft I, a prison north of Berlin. 
Razor blades, glass, tin cans, and card- 
board were about all the boys had in 
the way of materials, With these they 
made everything from stoves to 
jewelry 

A thing called a KLIM can (pow- 
déred milk can) was one of the most 
use‘ul items. With KLIM cans, Gls 
mide stoves that really worked, mixers, 
potato mashers, french-fry baskets, and 
suitcases. An amusing KLIM can item 
was a cake-icing gun. The prisoners 
dicn't have a cake to ice, but it pro- 
vided a touch of home. A KLIM can 
plus the elastic from a pair of suspend- 
ers made a fine mousetrap. 

A unique invention that helped pass 
the time was an elaborate maze, made 
also of KLIM cans. The prisoners would 
catch a “Jerry mouse” and start him off 
at one end of the maze. The maze pro- 
vided alternate routes. If the 
mouse went the right way, he got out. 
Otherwise, he hit a dead end and was 
a “dead mouse.” GIs would lay bets 
on whether the mouse would win. 

The men made use of corned beef 
cans, tin foil, metal spoons and knives 
to create some very handsome pins and 
insignia. From broom handles and 
scraps of wood, they carved cribbage 
games and elaborate chess sets. Some 
prisoners with artistic leanings took 
broken records, and with the help of 
a hot knife, molded elaborate statuary. 

Needlework took some men’s minds 
off their troubles. A young colonel 
whose hands and feet were both frozen, 
embroidered a beautiful garden scene. 
When the clothes situation was bad, 
men would unravel worn-out socks and 
caps and knit new apparel with barbed- 
wire needles. 

Perhaps the single most impressive 
creation was the violin made of bed 
slats. The instrument has a_ beautiful 
shape and smooth finish. It was played 
over Hobby Lobby recently, and ex- 
perts commented on its fine tone. 

This exhibit will probably be dis- 
played in the department store windows 
of large cities in the near future. 

— JEAN F. MERRILL 
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- Bus lines, taxi cabs, packing, 


- Shops, including clothes, shoes, 


- Branch of local bank. 


. Restaurants, lunch bars, soda 


. Airline employees: 112 for 


- Post Office and air cargo. 


. Flying school and light plane 
sales agency. 


Air Terminal Jobs 


Hotel for passengers and flight 
crews away from home base. 


filling stations. 

hats, luggage, flowers, jewelry, 
drugs, books and photographs. 
fountains. 


each plane in service. 
Newsreel Theatre. 
Control tower operators. 





\ 





Here are new jobs created by aviation. In 
this modern air terminal, several thousand 
men and women have jobs which didn’t 
exist before. 

Air service made these jobs, and Wright 
Cyclone engines helped build this form of 
transportation. More Cyclone-powered 
planes, such as the Lockheed Constellation, 
are now going into service. That means 
new air terminals, new opportunities for 
thousands of jobs. 





Send now for ‘‘ENGINOLOGY”’ — 25¢ 


Learn more about aviation’s source of 
power. Enginology explains super-charging. 
combustion and engine principles in non- 
technical terms; describes their relation to 
planes and propellers. Just send 25 cents in 
U. S. coin to Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration, Dept. SS, Paterson 3, N. J. 
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JOHN ERICSSON (1903-1889) 


He Revolutionized Naval Warfare 


HE mighty 45,000-ton American battleships that smashed the Japanese 

fleet bear little resemblance to our Navy’s first ironclad vessel, the Monitor. 
Yet they are direct descendants of that queer, flat-decked craft with its 
revolving iron tower carrying two guns. Designed by Swedish-born John 
Ericsson, the Monitor meant the end of wooden ships and a new era of 
naval construction. 

At 12, Ericsson was apprenticed as a draftsman because of his unusual 
ability. From 1820 to 1827 he used his skill in the Swedish army, drawing 
military maps. 

Turning to engineering during 12 years spent in London, Ericsson became 
famous for his many inventions. One of the most important was a screw 
propeller to drive steam vessels. It attracted attention in America and led 
to Ericsson’s coming to the United States. 








1. In 1839 American officers visited London 2. Ericsson came to 
to see the screw propeller Ericsson had America to build the 
built for an ocean-going steamship. U.S.S. Princeton, first 














WHY WILL THE SCREW 
PROPELLER BE BETTER 
FOR A WARSHIP ? 


UNDERWATER IT : 
WON'T BE AS GOOD the United States and 
A TARGET FOR ENEMY became a citizen. 

SHELLS AS A PADDLE 
WHEEL / 


screw-propelled war- 
en Reed "| ship. He remained in 




























MR. PRESIDENT, THIS BOARD 
RECOMMENDS JHE 
CONSTRUCTION OF A SHIP 
DESIGNED BY JOHN 


ERICSSON. 

































4. Ericsson revised the plans 
for an armored ship he had 
designed in 1854. And the 
Monitor was completed only 
100 working days after the 
keel was laid. 








‘7 LOOKS LIKE 
A CHEESEBOX 
ON A RAFT! 


WE'LL SOON 
SEE /F SHE'S 
MORE EFFECTIVE 
THAN SHE LOOKS / 

iainiaiteoteiiaealan 








3. Ericsson's great opportunity d 
came in 1861. Worried about 
reports that the South was 
building an armor-clad ship, 
President Lincoln wanted a 
vessel to oppose it. 








| 





| 5. The Monitor battled the South's Merrimac off Hampton 
| Roads on March 9, 1862. The Merrimac was defeated, and its. 
deadly raids on U. S. warships were halted. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


SPELLBOUND (United Artists. 

Wi Produced by David O. Selz- 
nick. Directed by Alfred Hitch- 
cock.) 


Recently, there has been much inter- 
est in psychiatry. This is the particular 
branch of medicine concerned with 
treating mental disorders. 

Psychiatry has been touched on en- 
tertainingly in such films as Lady in the 
Dark. But it has never been handled in 
a scientific fashion before. Spellbound 
attempts to do this. Whether it will satis- 
fy doctors and psychologists is another 
matter. In any case, it should make the 
methods and purposes of psychiatry 
clearer to the general public. 

Ingrid Bergman, who has had a ca- 
reer of varied roles, plays the part of 
a psychiatrist. Her interest in patients is 
coldly scientific until Gregory Peck 
wilks into the story. Peck, a victim of 
amnesia, is suspected of murder. Since 
he has no memory of his past, he be- 
lieves he mav be guilty. Both Peck’s 
identity and the solution of the mystery 
are discovered by psychoanalysis. 

The film tries to show how the dis- 
ordered pie: es of a dream can be put 
together to show what is really taking 
place in a person’s mind. The surreal- 
istic artist, Salvador Dali, designed the 
scenes for the dream sequence. 

Ordinarily, Spellbound would have 
been just another amnesia story, well- 
seasoned with mystery and _ suspense. 
The subject matter often runs the risk 
of turning into melodrama. But the pic- 
ture has been directed by Alfred Hitch- 
cock, the old master of skillful touches. 
This, plus acting by Bergman and Peck, 
enhances the film’s good points and min- 
imizes its weaknesses. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Spellbound. Kitty. 
¥¥Pride of the Marines. ““ Story of GI 
Joe. “Captain Eddie. ~““Rhapsody 
in Blue. ““The Southerner. ~“Our Vines 
Have Tender Grapes. “First Yank into 
Tokyo. ““A Bell for Adano. “Incendiary 
Blonde. “That Night with You. 

Comedy: ““*“Blithe Spirit. ~~“Along 
Came Jones. ““Wonder Man. ““Junior 
Miss. “Her Highness and the Bellboy. 

Musical: ““Yolanda and the Thief. 
¥v’State Fair. ~“Anchors Aweigh. “Stork 
Club. “The Dolly Sisters. ~“Sunbonnet 
Sue. 

Mystery: ““The House on 92nd Street. 
¥”And Then There Were None. ““Mil- 
dred Pierce. “Scotland Yard, Investigator. 

Western: ““San Antonio. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 

Short: “““The House I Live in. 





BOYS AND GIRLS! 


PLUS ONE QUAKER 
OR MOTHER’S OATS 
TRADE-MARK 






“HOW TO PLAY WINNING BASKETBALL" 


by Adolph Rupp 
HEAD BASKETBALL COACH, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


WITH SPECIAL SECTION ON GIRLS’ BASKETBALL 
by Grace P. Boyce, Hunter College, New York 


New 24-page book contains valuable tips for the boy or girl who wants 
to be a star. Tells how to pass, shoot, pivot. Has important defensive 
information. Fully diagrammed and illustrated. Read it to add more skill 
to your game. 

In addition to skill, it takes stamina, 
strength, and energy to win! That's why thou- 
sands of food authorities recommend the hot 
Quaker Oats breakfast, because oatmeal 
leads all natural cereals in Vitamin B,, Pro- 
tein, and Food-Energy! Get the Hot Quaker 
Oats breakfast habit and notice the differ- 
ence it makes! 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Dept. 10, Box Q, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me “How To Play Winning Basketball” by Adolph Rupp. Enclosed is 5c and 
trade-mark from package of Quaker or Mother’s Oats. 
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Give new beauty to your fingernails with Dura-Gloss, 
the nail polish of perfection. Dura-Gloss‘is 
like liquid jewelry. Its beauty and brilliance 
come from Chrystallyne, a special ingredient 
in the Dura-Gloss formula. It dries fast. 
its smoothness_will delight you. 10¢.plus tax. 


Something new 


Dura-Gloss Nail Polish Dryer 
dries polish faster. Try it. 


10¢ plus tax.. 


in 


lorr Laboratories, Paterson, N. J., Founded by E. T. Reynolds 


Talisman Rose 


/ 


16 Exciting Shades 
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Turkey Town, U. S.A. 











Donley Despain, Future Farmer at 
Moroni High, with one of his birds. 


VERYBODY “talks turkey” in Moroni, 

Utah. And no wonder! During the 

greater part of the year Moroni’s turkey 
population outnumbers its people. 

Ten years ago a small flock of turkeys 
was a rare sight in Moroni. Today, in 
this community of 1,225 people, there 
are 70 turkey farmers with an average 
of 4,050 birds per farm. No other com- 
munity of its size can dispute Moroni’s 
claim as Turkey Capital of the U.S.A. 

How did it happen? Go to Moroni 
High School to find the answer. 

For years turkey production has been 
one of the major farm enterprises in the 
course of study for Future Farmers in 
vocational agriculture at Moroni High. 
Two agricultural teachers, Eldon Wes- 
tenskow and Lawrence Kelsen, have 
taught both day and evening classes in 
turkey brooding, rearing, and process- 
ing. During the day the students, who 
are Future Farmers, attend the classes. 
In the evening they go to school. 

Some of the high school students are 
already “in the money” as turkey pro- 
ducers. Take the case of Donley Des- 
pain, a Future Farmer and a senior at 
Moroni High, 

Early last spring Donley purchased 
1,800 poults of the double-breasted 
type. During the summer he made a 
“sheep wagon trailer” his home and 
ranged his turkeys in fields on the out- 
skirts of the town. 

Donley says his birds became accus- 
tomed to following his trailer, as it 
moved to new ground from week to 
week. He fed his flock an average of 
112 pounds of grain and mash per bird. 

At killing time the birds averaged 
nearly 19 pounds and a high percentage 
were graded “prime” by the Federal 
inspector. Donley’s “prime” birds sold 
at 40 cents per pound. The profit on 
his turkey project this year will ap- 
proximate $3,000. 
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SYNOPSIS 


—: Dan’! and Young’un, the 
Post children abandoned by their 
lather, Zeph, are struggling to keep 
dive on their upstate New York 
farm. Zeph, never a farmer, lost heart 
ind took to the woods after his home 
tad burned with his wife in it. The 
thildren, led by Dan’l, obey to the 
etter their father’s orders to stay 
here. They refuse the neighbors’ 
ifer of homes. The neighbors, how- 
tver, think of ways to give or lend 
things. Gam Reed, the gunsmith, is 
generous with tools and teachings, 








NOVEMBER 





“Take an armful from this pile, Sim Higgins, and start to carry.” 


and Young’un and Dan’! learn to 
mend and care for their equipment. 
Eph Birdsell and Phebe, a young 
couple, offer the Posts a calf. Only 
Sim Higgins, the local skinflint, 
threatens their peace. Dan’! foolishly 
signed Higgins’ note in order to ob- 
tain seed, and when the harvest is in, 
Sim comes to collect. Gam accom- 
panies him. Sim produces a bill 
which will strip the Posts of all they 
have. Gam protests, but Sim, scorn- 
ing his advice to be generous, states 
that only the oxen, Peter and Paul, 
are worth enough to square the debt. 
A wagon arrives at the Post farm. 


y mes 1945 


by Herbert Best 


ER eyes were kind of blurry, so 
she didn’t see whose wagon it was 
came rolling out from under the trees. 
Didn’t know the driver till he spoke 
“Morning, Eldest— morning, Dan’l.” 
it was Eph Birdsell, and mig‘ity cheer- 
ful, not knowing what was happening 
here. “Morning, Uncle Gam — morning, 
Sim.” He dropped off the driving 
plank, and knotted the reins. “Fine 
yoke of oxen you got, Young’un, Can’t 
cal] to mind when I’ve seed a better 
match with more weight to their shoul- 
ders. If.a man was crazy enough to 
sell, they’d fetch maybe. . . .” 

“Morning, folks!” Sol Broadmoor in 
his heavier ox-drawn rig came creaking 
up behind. He nodded to Gunsmith, 
stared hard at Sim Higgins and cau- 
tioned Dan’ in what only pretended to 
be a whisper, “Don’t let that bandy- 
legged little feller git too near them 
oxen, or ye'll find him trying to sneak 
‘em away in his breeches pocket.” He 
nigh rolled off his wagon seat bellow- 
ing at his joke. 

Young’un found herself smiling too, 
and blew her nose to clear her eyes. 
Other wagons and sleds were drawing 
down through the woods and out into 
the sunny pasture, led by a dark com- 
nlexioned man walking a pack-horse. 

Sim wasn’t looking so pert now. Must 
be all of eight men drawing their rigs 
round in a circle, and not one of the 
eight but there was talk Sim had 
tricked him in some wise. The dark 
trapper had once spoke of cutting Sim’s 
ears off so folks should know him and 
be warned. 

“Now, Dan’l boy!” Sim stuffed the 
paper hastily into his breeches pocket. 
“Just yoke up and lead my oxen down 
to home for me, there’s a good lad.” 

“lve druv up to do a little business 
with Dan.” Eph might have been 
talking to the oxen for all the heed he 
took of Sim Higgins. “So if Dan'l’s 
willing, I guess Sim’ll have to wait.” 

“Sim’ll wait, all right!” Sol dropped 
trom his wagon. Dropped light for a 
man who weighed two hundred and 
thirty on the Tavern hog-scales. His 
large hand patted Sim violently on the 
back. “Ye’ll wait, won’t ye. Sim?” 
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“Fust come, fust sarved.” The trap- 
per hitched leading-rein, and settled 
himself cross-legged on the ground. The 
other men closed in around. Then if 
Cicero Ditch, the Taverner, didn’t bob 
up from under someone’s elbow! He 
and Sim couldn't abide each other, 
both being little fellers. Taverner 
walked up to Sim and held out his 
hand, and Sim put the paper into it, 
meek as Moses. 

Cicero ran a thumbnail down the 
list, like he was summing the chalked- 
up drinks on the door of the Tavern 
ordinary. “Forty-two dollars, near as 
—” He read on, shook his head. “Note 
ain’t nowise legal, signed by a minor. 


And Sim knows ‘tain’t wuth so much 
as the ink, leave alone the paper it’s 
writ on.” 

Dan’, mazed with despair but still 
mule-stubborn, gulped out, “I got to 
pay! Mist’ Ditch, I got to!” 

“Always heard tell there’s no tool 
like an old fool.” Cicero looked at him 
pitying. “But I ain't a-going to believe 
it no longer, Dan’l.” 

There was that in Dan'l’s eyes that 
was more than Young’un could bear. 
He hadn’t the hope, just a sprouting 
seedling of hope, that was springing 
up in her heart. For he’d not heard 
Phebe last night tell Eph to run down 
and tell Uncle Gam about Sim Higgins 
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1. For the first step in your campaign, 
plant your Arrow-bedecked torso within 
easy distance of her roving eye. Watch her 
thaw at the sight of your smooth, fresh 
Arrow Collar ...the perfect knot (thanks 
to its special lining) of your Arrow Tie. 





3. Now for your big moment! On that first 
date, get out the Arrow Ensemble you’ve 
been saving. Slip into a good-looking Arrow 
Shirt. Knot a colorful Arrow Tie around 
your neck. Put a blending Arrow Handker- 
chief into your pocket. A-A-H/ 





t the gal you want 


2. She’s hooked. Now’s the time to show 
her what a whiz you are at ping-pong... 
and, incidentally, exhibit the trim way 
that Arrow Shirt fits your frame. Arrows 
are Mitoga figure-cut, have the Sanforized 
label that means shrinkage of less than 1%. 


\ 





4. WHAT? She went out with another guy? 
Well, at least your broken heart is in as 
handsome a frame as can be found! MORAL: 
Gals are unpredictable, but the outfits at 
your Arrow dealer’s are always wonderful. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Underwear °¢ 


Handkerchiefs « 


Sports Shirts 








Eldest couldn't know either. She hadn’t 
so much as sobbed, but just stood there 
like she was a winter-killed piny, her 
face white. Young’un would have 
run to her to hold her tight, but Peter 
and Paul needed her, for it stood to 
reason they couldn’t guess the half of 
what was going on. She drew their 
silken ears close together so she could 
speak to the two at once. 

“Young’un will stay with you,” she 
whispered soft. “You won't never be 
hurt, Young’un won't let it.” But oxen 
were menfolk in a kind of way, though 
nicer. “You old Peter’n’ Paul, if I was 
your heft, I'd not be afeared of any.- 
thing less’n maybe a rattler or such.” 

Gunsmith and Cicero came back from 
taking a closer look at the garden 
patch. “If Dan’l hands over all he’s 
raised this year, corn, hay, roots, and 
all,” said Cicero, “he'll still be debted 
to Sim Higgins nigh on eighteen dol- 
lars.” 

Gunsmith cleared his throat. “Seems 
like, if I was DanT’s pa, I wouldn't 
care to raise and break the best yoke 
of oxen in the countryside, and have 
Dan’l hand them over to a man who 
can't so much as drive oxen, only 
horses.” 

Dan'l’s head rose a mite. Young’un 
hoped that courage, and maybe horse- 
sense, were coming back to him. 

Gunsmith looked around him, slow, 
at each man. And his next words might 
have been spelled out: “Not — when - 
Dan’l — can — call in — what’s — owing 
— to — him — by — his — neighbors.” 

“Now if that ain’t just what I druv 
up for!” Sol didn’t look to be so 
surprised as he sounded. “Something 
‘minded me only this morning,” he 
winked at Gunsmith, “to come pay my 
debt to Dan’l. Gam here said a whiles 
back he didn’t so much as lay finger to 
my broken stock. So it’s Dan’ I’m be- 
holden to.” 

“Don’t that just beat all!” Eph Bird- 
sell struck in. “I came on the selfsame 
errand. Dan’ here fixed my sett-trigger 
so it works the best in years. I brung 
along two-three things that'll maybe 
clear the score.” 

The trapper laid aside his rifle, and 
sprang to his feet. “Fair’s fair, folks, 
and I reckon I’m next.” He started on 
the knots of his packsaddle. 

Men who had been standing around 
hurried back to their wagons and sleds, 
and began hauling and tugging. While 
Cicero figured out the value of the 
sacks and baskets that were carried in, 
Gunsmith called out the price he set on 
a new trigger guard, or the labor that 
had gone to cherrying out a bullet mold 
to fit a rebored rifle -- of this and that. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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} AX writes: “Women are my greatest 
trouble. Usually, when I find: a 
girl I like, she doesn’t like me. But 
recently I met Joan. We liked each other 
right away. I thought Joan was my 
0.A.0. Then, as soon as we began to 
‘go steady, I suddenly noticed girls I 
never noticed before. 

“Once I saw an old flame. I asked 
her for a dance — while Joan was out, 
of course. Joan came in and caught me. 
So, just for spite, she danced with an 
old flame of hers. This happens all the 
time. We argue, make up, and I don’t 
dare look at another girl — at least for 
a few days. I don’t like the idea of 
‘going steady.’ I guess I’m just a ‘wolf’ 
at heart.”° 

Max thinks he’s a “wolf.” Actually, 
he’s just an average boy who finds he 
doesn’t want to settle down to one girl 
yet. Instead of accepting the fact that 
this is perfectly natural, he makes him- 
self out to be a “wolf” because that 
sounds dramatic and dangerous. 

A well-adjusted boy of seventeen is 
ready for comradely and even romantic 
friendships with girls. His love may be 
tremendous and beautiful. But it is sel- 
dom permanent. He has much to learn 
about women and his own tastes. That’s 


*A letter submitted last year in Scholastic’s 
“Live and Learn’”’ Contest. 


The Wolf who goes steady 


By George Lawton, Ph.D., 
Consulting Psychologist 


why it’s hard for him to keep his atten- 
tion focused on any particular girl. 

As Max grows up, he'll want a job 
offering a living wage and personal 
satisfaction. He'll also want the lasting 
love and companionship of a woman. 
But at this stage, wanting to “go steady” 
is a sign of immaturity. 


More Woman Trouble 


There are other signs. The boy who 
avoids girls altogether is equally im- 
mature. So is the one who always makes 
fun of them except in their presence. 
Then, he becomes lost and tongue-tied. 

There is the lad who whistles and 
runs. He, too, is really afraid of girls. 
He starts whistling only when the object 
of his musical (?) attentions can’t hear 
him. The whistler just puts on an act 
for the other members of the so-called 
wolf-pack in front of the Centerville 
Pharmacy. 

There is the boy who constantly 
dreams of girls. Another type of “so- 
cially undeveloped” boy limits his re- 
lations with girls solely to petting 
sessions. Or he goes from one love aftair 
to another. There is the boy who is 
popular only with girls. A really “reg- 
ular fellow” gets along equally well 
with both sexes. He doesn’t rely on his 
looks or charm. He depends upon 
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loyalty, consideration, and the ability 
to work as a member of a team to get 
him places. 

Among boys of Max’s age, there are 
more examples of immaturity than 
maturity. At 17, it’s hard to strike 
exactly the right balance in your con- 
cern for girls. Max has seized upon the 
symbol of “going steady” before he is 
ready for the reality — “the ability to 
offer and receive a permanent love.” 
To many young people “going steady” 
seems the thing to do at a certain age. 


He Loves Her... . Loves Her Not 


Max wants a girl to like him. But 
when she does, he can’t take it. He 
dislikes being dropped, but can’t see 
why a girl should object when he does 
the neglecting. He both approves and 
disapproves of “going steady.” He is 
uncertain what he wants. At the same 
time, he is hungry for a dependable 
source of affection and approval. So he 
is willing to promise permanent loyalty 
even though he doesn’t know what the 
words mean. It’s as if Max were afraid 
of being jobless, and agreed always to 
work for one firm if they agreed never 
to fire him. 

When Max is impressed on Tuesday 
with Margie’s brown eyes, he might 
try to recall that on Monday it was 
Jane’s merry laugh or Sally’s auburn 
hair that “got” him, But at the same 
time, he should realize that his fickle- 
ness is not wrong or surprising. He's 
just not ready for the initiation into the 
circle of those who “go steady.” 

Both boys and girls like to shop 
around and enjoy the current styles in 
dates. As they know themselves better, 
they lJearri to go easy on their enthusi- 
asms. They begin to realize that the 
$64 question, “Is this the real thing?,” 
can’t be answered right off the bat. 








Superfort to Supertransport 


Remember the C-97, the troop trans- 
port version of the B-29? Boeing Air- 
craft is now adapting the C-97 as a 
luxury stratocruiser that will carry up 
to 100 passengers across the continent 
in about 6 hours. The plane will even 
boast a comfortable lounge where the 
passengers may play checkers. 


No Soap with Your Music 


A nation-wide subscription service is 
being planned to offer radio programs 
without commercials. Classical music, 


popular music, and educational pro- 
grams will be broadcast all day without 
any comment on corn flakes or soap 
flakes. A patented device will create a 
“pig squeal” in non-subscribers’ sets if 
they tune in on any one of the non- 
commercial channels. A gadget issued 
to subscribers will eliminate the squeal. 


A Bed with Bounce 


New sofa cushions are being made ot 
molded foam rubber. Sounds good 
enough to eat, doesn’t it? It will prob- 
ably be used in much of our furniture 
in the future. The product is eleven 
parts air and one part rubber. It doesn’t 
sag, doesn’t pack down, and harbors no 
moths, It can be washed in soap and 
water. Just take your bed mattresses in 
the back yard and turn on the hose. 


Flying Fruit 
Artichokes, peas, and pears, picked in 
the San Fernando Valley one day, can 
now be served in New York City hotels 
on the next. This is the result of a new 
fruit and vegetable air express. 


Automatic Dimmer 


Among the items to make life sim- 
pler for postwar motorists is an auto- 
matic headlight dimmer. When ap- 
proaching cars come into range, a light- 
measuring unit automatically dims the 
lights. 


Have you heard of a new invention, a new 
product, a new process? We will pay $1 for any 
item that’s “news” to us. Address Allen Al- 
bright, “What's New” Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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“Event of the Month’ Winners 


Japan’s Capitulation 


BY HARRY J. PETREQUIN 


T is September second. Grey clouds 

are low over the bay. The Missouri's 
heavily armored deck is crowded with 
uniformed men of many nations. All 
are tense, waiting, Stern-faced 
Japanese in full dress climb aboard and 
are escorted to a plain wooden table in 
the middle of the deck. After a brief 
exchange of words they affix signatures 
to the papers on the table. The sun 
shines triumphantly on a world at 
peace. 

Once more the plowshare is being 
hammered into shape. Free men came 
through this storm bloody but unbeat- 
en. It was to keep alive in the hearts 
of men the names of those whose band- 
aged feet left bloody prints on Christ- 
mas snows at Valley Forge. 

The deck of the huge flagship 
anchored there on that misty Septem- 
ber morn was only figurative of what 
a free world must do to retain the God- 


nervous. 


given rights of men. The uniformed off- 
cers will be replaced by statesmen of 
all nations, and that huge deck by a 
round table at which these men may 
express their thoughts freely and with- 
out fear of ridicule or injustice, There 
will be no backing of one another with 
guns and ships, tanks and planes. This 
world organization is symbolic of a 
huge dike, holding back the flood- 
waters of war and turmoil. 

And here is America! Four years 
ago the girders of her skyscrapers and 
the stones of the Rocky Mountains 
shook with the wrath of an enraged 
people. America had been stabbed by 
a treacherous foe. And then her people 
gave her strength. Hot molten steel 
from giant mills ran through her veins, 
and millions of men filled her belly. 
She pounded the enemy to destruction 
at Midway with her left arm, and 
pushed with her right arm an endless 
stream of ships and planes across the 
ocean. 

With huge strides she went from Eng- 
land to Africa, to Normandy, to Paris, 








First prize in the “Event of the Month” con. 
test for September was won by Harry J. Petre- 
quin, Valle High School, Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 
He will receive any book he selects with a 
retail price of not over $5.00. Second prize 
winner is Evelyn Olsen, Winfield High School, 
Kansas. Third prize was awarded to Adelaide 
Brothers of South Orange, N. J. Second and 
third prize winners will receive two interesting 
Scholastic Magazines pamphlets. 

Remember, papers on the EVENT OF THE 
MONTH for November must reach Scholastic 
Magazines’ editorial offices, 220 East 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y., by the 10th of December. 
In addition to receiving prizes, the three best 
papers each month are eligible to compete in 
the Current Events Division of the Annual Scho- 
lastic Awards. 





put her shoulder to the bulge, stepped 
across the Rhine, and cleared the Nazi. 
With Guadalcanal, Tarawa, Guam, and 
Iwo Jima as stepping stones she jumped 
into the Japanese Empire. She then 
wiped her bloody sword, and with the 
power of the sun in her fist beat her 
Pacific foe to his trembling knees. 

With the heartfelt thanks of a grateful 
world she now returns to her fields, and 
streams, and cities, weary but ever 
watchful for the welfare of a hard-won 
peace. 
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...or refreshment on ice ts fun, too 


It’s never too icy and cold for young folks to be warm and friendly. And 


It’s a slick trick... Have a Coke 
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by the same token, one of the friendliest things on earth is at its best 
ice-cold. And that’s tingling Coca-Cola! When somebody says Have a 


Coke, frosty moments turn into “old home week”, anywhere you may be. 
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Coke =Coca-Cola 
“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
“Coke” are the registered trade 
marks which distinguish the prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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Young’un 
(Continued from page 24) 


Folks, even neighbors, didn’t get to 
paying debts before they were asked, 
and more than they were asked, the 
way these were trying to do. Then 
Young’un saw the shape of it. If Dan’ 
was obstinate in holding to his bond, 
these menfolk, being menfolk, were 
just as obstinate. Determined they were 
to trick Mist’ Higgins out of his bond, 
just as Mist’ Higgins aimed to trick 
Dan’. 

If a load or two was thrown on the 
pile that wasn’t owing to Dan’, Gun- 
smith said naught, and Taverner tallied 
it up with the others. The higher the 
pile grew, the more Sim shifted from 
foot to foot. And as Taverner’s tally 
rose to over twenty dollars, including 
all Danl’s own harvest, Sim Higgins 
looked worried. Then fear began to 
show in his face. 

Eldest last, from 
hope, no less. Young’un hugged Peter 
and Paul, kissing their soft noses, for 
now they were safe. Cicero was tear- 
ing Sim Higgins’ note across and 
across, saying, “Ye’re paid in full, Sim, 
and there’s ten-twelve witnesses to the 
last deal yell ever make in these here 
hills.” 

Danl’s courage came warming back 
in to him. “Aim to trap us a living this 
winter, and there’s the sugaring next 
And the rifle, the little new 
rifle.” He went quickly to pick it up. 

But Young’un was beginning to re- 
member, and so, maybe, were the 
folks who'd brought their wagons and 
packhorses. The Posts would have to 
start again, and worse off even than 
when they started, for it had been 
spring then, and ‘twas fall now. No 
feed for the oxen, no grazing, of 
course, no seed and seed corn for next 
year. And naught but fish and flesh for 
victuals. And, what hurt Young’un 
more than anything else, now Peter 
and Paul safe, no saucy little 
heifer calf of Eph’s and Phebe’s to 
raise. Being there'd be no feed. 

Eph Birdsell had drawn aside a 
couple of neighbors and whispered with 
them. Now he came back to say, “Seems 
like my pa was owing to Old Man 
Post, and kind of forgot to say when 
he died.” 

And another man said quickly, “Of 
course he did, Eph. Now let’s see how 
much ’twas.” And the two started to 
scratch at their heads pretending to 
remember. They might have remem- 
bered too, trying so hard, only Cicero 
Ditch suddenly bent double, as though 
in pain. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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H AVE you ever shouted across a valley 
and heard your voice echo back from 
a hill? 


Well, Radar uses echoes—electronic 
echoes—that find the “hill” even 
through darkness, fog or smoke. It 
sends out bursts of radio waves in a 
finger-like beam. When these waves hit 
an object, they are echoed back to a 
receiver. They point out the direction, 
and the time it takes for these waves to 
make the round trip gives the distance. 


Radar was a mighty weapon of 
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war. It will be useful, too, in peace in 
guiding ships and planes, and in many 
other ways. 


Western Electric Company, manu- 
facturing branch of the Bell System, 
has been the nation’s largest supplier 
of Radar systems. That is not surpris- 
ing for its development and produc- 
tion, much of it by Bell Laboratories 
scientists, stem from the same roots 
that built and continue to improve this 
country’s telephone system. 








MASTER MACHINIST, MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING, TOOL ENGINEERING 


Get actual experience in Shop Practice, Blue Print 
Reading and Drafting, Tool Designing and Engineer. 
ing. Allied chops are completely equipped and 
modern. Approved for G. |. training. Days, Eve- 
nings and Part Time. Men and Women. 


ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 





Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines are 
guides to education, health or fun. They are 
worthy of your attention. Please remember to 
mention Scholastic Mag when writing to 
advertisers. 








$10.00 WORTH OF FUN 


wow! FOR ONLY 10c! 


500 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
countries, Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25c or more each! Biggest value 
in stampdom—and you might find something really valu- 
able! Price only 10c to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept.i2, Jamestown, New York 


SENIORS: Sell your class- 
° mates America’s 
largest and most complete line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
Pocitively highest commission. Low- 
est prices. Free cards and sample 
kit. Write today to PRINTCRAFT, 
1423 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa 














TO SHARE AN EXPERIENCE, A 

MOOD, OR AN IDEA WITH OTHERS 

THROUGH WRITTEN EXPRESSION IS ONE OF THE 
MOST SATISFYING PLEASURES. 


In addition to the fun you will have in the adventure of writing, 
you may have the good fortune to win recognition for your work! 

THE 1946 SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS will provide a 
stimulus to your imagination —and also the opportunity for 


honors and prizes in a variety of classifications. 


YOU MAY ENTER ANY OR ALL OF THESE 
17 CLASSIFICATIONS: 


ENGLISH — short story, essay, poetry, drama, literary article, book 


review, autobiographical sketch, humor. 


SOCIAL STUDIES -— historical article, current events, report on 


community service. 


JOURNALISM -— news story, feature story, interview, sports story 


or column, news or humorous column, editorial. 


BUT — A WORD TO THE WISE! Before you start writing for this contest, 


be sure you know all the rules and regulations. An entry blank must accompany EACH manuscript. 
Ask your teacher for a copy of the official Scholastic Writing Awards Rules Book. Or address your 


request to 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS axe? son's. 'n yw. 
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One “Sergeant's Dream” 
MONESSEN, Pa.—Sgt. Eddie 


| Hughes’ dream came true — despite a 
| threat of indigestion. 


When Eddie was recuperating from 


| wounds in an English hospital, he 


dreamed daily of banana splits served 
in Monessen. 

Yesterday drug store proprietor Joe 
Weiss materialized that dream. Using 
10 bananas, two quarts of ice cream, a 
quart of fruit salad, marshmallow, choc- 
olate syrup, pineapple, nuts, cherries 
and whipped cream, Mr. Weiss served 
the treat on a large meat platter. 

It took the sergeant an hour and a 
half to consume the dream. 

United Press 


Next, Please! 


A Los Angeles cop had been told to 
stop a car which was traveling fast in 


| his direction. Ten minutes later he rang 
| up to report. 


“The car was being driven by an ac- 
tress,” he said. “I stops her, pulls out 
my notebook, she snatches it, writes 
her autograph in it, and then away she 
goes!” 

Magazine Digest 
The Knock-Off That Counts 

“Sculpture is very easy, isn’t it?” 
asked a sweet young lady at an exhibi- 
tion of statuary 

“Very, very easy,” smiled the sculp- 
tor, “and very, very simple. You just 
take a block of marble and a chisel and 
knock off all the marble you don’t 


| want.” 


Coronet 
Finished with a Bang! 

A city councilman received the fol- 
lowing invitation from a post of the 
American Legion to make a Memorial 
Day address: 

“You are invited to be one of the 


| speakers at our Memorial Day meeting. 


The program will include a talk by the 
Mayor, recitation of Lincoln’s Gettys- 


burg speech by a high school pupil, 


your talk, and then the firing squad.” 
Magazine Digest 
Company Manners 

Years ago, when Mark Twain was do- 
ing his best to entertain his guests at a 
dinner party, a !ady turned to the young 
daughter of the humorist and said, 
“Your father is a very funny man.” 

“Yes,” responded the daughter, 
“when we have company.” 


Coronet 
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Touchdown T.N. T. 


‘CUPER” is hardly the word for the 

Army football team. “Awesome” 
is more like it. The Cadets haven’t been 
beaten in two years. Haven't éven come 
close to iosing. Any time they score less 
than four touchdowns, the experts say 
they're slipping. Look at their record 


since 1944: 
Army 46 No. Carolina 0 
Army 59 Brown 7 
Army 69 Pittsburgh 7 
Army 76 Coast Gd. Ac. 0 
Army 27 Duke 7 
Army 83 Villanova 0 
Army 59 Notre Dame 0 
Army 62 Penn 7 
Army 23 Navy 7 
Army 32 Louisville AAF 0 
Army 54 Wake Forest 0 
Army 28 Michigan 7 
Army 55 Motor Torp. T.C. 13 


The more goggle-eyed writers are 
now claiming Army's the greatest team 
of all time. Not having seen the teams 
of all time, we won't go that far. But 
we will say this — they're the greatest 
team we've ever seen. 

We're writing this betore the Notre 
Dame game. If the Fighting Irish bash 
the Cadets, we'll have to quit the ex- 
perts’ union. But we're not too worried. 
If Army loses a game this season, we'll 
push a peanut from West Point to 
Peoria with our nose. 

We saw the Cadets flatten a _ halt 
dozen opponents this year. And it re- 
minded us of a tank corps plowing 
through a crate of marshmallows. 

The ball would go to fullback Doc 
Blanchard. And the Doc would cave in 
the enemy line for 10 or 15 yards, Then 
halfback Glenn Davis would scram 
around end for another 15 or 20 yards. 

All right, we’re exaggerating. But not 
as much as you think. Blanchard and 
Davis play the game as if they invented 
it. They are the two best backs in the 
land. 

This Blanchard fellow is a mere strip- 
ling of 215 pounds. Built along battle- 
ship lines, he runs like a reindeer and 
blocks like a bag of cement. What are 
you going to do when he comes charg- 
ing at you? Simple — take to the nearest 
air-raid shelter! 

His buddy, Glenn Davis, travels 
faster than sound. Slippery as an eel, he 
weaves in and out of tacklers like the 
little man who wasn’t there. Doc, as nice 
a fellow as you'd want to meet, hails 
from Bishopville, South Carolina. Slip- 
pery Glenn learned to pass and run in 
Claremont, California. 

In front of these big guns stands the 
Army line. Averaging over 200 pounds 


a man, they eat iron bolts for break- 
fast. They open holes in the enemy wall 
even Kate Smith could waltz through. 

Our pet Army elephant is a tackle 
named DeWitt Coulter. Don’t let that 
DeWitt moniker fool you. He towers 6 
feet, 4 inches and weighs a trifling 230 
pounds. The Army coach, Red Blaik, 
claims DeWitt is the strongest man in 
football. 

We believe him. Against Michigan, 
we saw two opponents crash into him 
full tilt — and bounce back! 

That isn’t the whole Army team by a 
long shot — or even a short shot. There 
are a few other guys named Tucker, 
Poole, and Green who don’t exactly get 
in the way, either. But . 
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ress Association. Inc 


Twin poison for Army grid foes: 
Doc Blanchard and Glenn Davis. 


It’s Davis, Blanchard and Coulter 
a trio — 

Who have the foe singing, “O Sole 
Mio!” 


— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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2 Ways to Check a Cough | 


(DUE TO A COLD) 








1— juMP OFF the nearest high 
building. This stops cough, stops 
traffic, stops everything! 








2— sump ON that cough with 
soothing Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops . . . since 1847 America’s fa- 
vorite relief for coughs due to colds. 
Black or Menthol. Still only 5¢. 












COUGH DROPS 


Like many good things, they’re sometimes scarce. 
But they’re worth asking for—so keep trying! 














FLUORESCENT 
LAMP FOR 
STUDENTS! 


Special Offer: 





Px this new fluorescent Stadilite on your table, 
and you'll have the finest light you can read 
or study by! You'll have a lamp that’s beautifully 
designed and finished—a handsome addition to 
your room! And you'll have a lamp that’s fun to 
use—just press the button and it lights! 18- 
inch shade and cast base and column are done in 
the modern baked wrinkle finish—your choice 
of brown, terra cotta or tole blue. Uses a 15- 
watt fluorescent bulb; A. C. current only. Com- 
plete with 6-foot cord and plug, $9.95 express 
prepaid. Order yours today for prompt delivery. 
Send money order or check, specifying color. If 
not entirely satisfactory, money will be refunded. 


Studilite Co., 9 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 











HUNTING & FISHING 








is a monthly magazine crammed 
HUNTING full of hunting, fishing, camp 
al ing, dog and boating stories 
a and pictures, invaluable infor- 
"a mation about guns fishing 
ISHING tackle, game laws changes, best 
7 places to fish and hunt—count 
less ideas that will add more 

fun to your days afield 

Special Trial Offer 

Send 25¢ in stamps or coin and 
we will send you Hunting & 

Fishing for six months 

HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE 





261 Sportsman's Bidg. Boston, Mass. 


FREE 
Zo All 
AUTO 


owners 


i! PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS 


that will help you to get 


ga better gas mileage 
gar longer tire life 

ga better performance 
ga lower upkeep costs 





Sarenaetis My 
USER'S GUIDE 


with wartime 
suggestions \ 


















Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 


Customer Research Dept., Room 1820 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 


Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide" —containing 196 
practical suggestions on care and operation. 


Mr. 
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Young‘un 


(Continued from page 27) 


But ‘twasn’t pain, for he slapped his 
knees, and ho-ho-hoed till he seemed 
touched in the head. Soon as he could 
speak, he said, “Now that I recall, Sim, 
you've got no team—sold your poor 
starved critters down to the Falls, aim- 
ing to have these oxen in their stead,” 
and ho-hoed again. Though surely it 
weren't so comical. It made Young’un 
chill to remember again what might 
have happened to Peter’n’ Paul. 

Cicero straightened himself up 
again. “Take an armful from this pile, 
Sim Higgins, and start to carry. Take a 
good armful, for you're like to wear a 
mighty deep trail before you've got all 
Dan's harvest to cover in your barn!” 

That set the other men to roaring 
again and slapping their knees like all 
possessed. Except Gunsmith, who 
looked from Dan’l, standing there as 
though even the ground beneath his 
feet didn’t seem real any more, to 
Mist’ Higgins making believe he hadn’t 
heard Mist’ Ditch. When he glanced 
over at Eldest, then back to Young’un, 
who still held tight to the oxen, she 
knew right well what was in his mind. 
Or thought she did. That the Posts 
must winter out with their neighbors. 
Likely he’d offer to take Dan’l and 
learn him a smitch of gunsmithing. 
And Cicero Ditch would be glad enough 
to take Eldest, and Cat, now Phebe 
Callender was wedded and gone from 
the Tavern for good. But Young’un 
wouldn’t go anywhere without she took 
Peter’n’ Paul. 

“If I was Dan’l I'd let bygones be 
bygones and make Sim an offer for 
half of the produce.” Gunsmith spoke 
up plain and clear, and the other men 
stopped laughing to listen. But it didn’t 
make sense, for Dan] had naught to 
offer. Mist’ Higgins knew that too, for 
he set up a cackle. “Such as what, 
Gam?” 

“If I was Dan! Id offer to draw 
down the other half of the corn and 
hay and suchlike, and I'd offer to go 
work for Sim two days a week until 
spring, There’s a sight to be done on 
Sim’s place.” 

That set Mist’ Ditch to figuring out 
loud again. By the time he had turned 
it into dollars and cents, and allowed 
for a short winter long, open 
weather or Dan] being snowed in, and 
the value of Sim Higgins’ feed that the 
oxen would eat for two days each week, 
he had even Mist’ Higgins and Gun- 
smith confused. 

Sol Broadmoor slapped a huge fist 
into a horny palm. “Ain't nobody going 
to work for you for less, Sim. Nor no- 


or 





body else going to draw down the stuff 
before it rots where it lies.” 


The dark-faced Trapper was play- 


ing with his scalping knife the way 
woodsmen do, throwing it and catch- 
ing it. “I cal’late I’d tell Dan’ ‘yes,’” 
he said softly. “I callate I'd tell: him 
right quick, Sim.” 

Mist’ .Higgins said, 
Meek as Moses. 

The men drove off, joking Sim Hig- 
gins on the way they had bested him 
at last. The worst day of all Young’un’s 
life, except when Ma was_ burned, 
wasn't half ended, by the sun, Eldest 
went back to running the beans through 
her fingers as though trying to show 
herself that half were still there. Peter’n’ 
Paul plodded back to their grazing, and 
Dan’l went into the shelter with the 
new little rifle to find powder and such- 
like. 

Young’un just stood. Ought she to 
tell Eldest and Dan1 now, or wait till 
they saw for themselves? The neigh- 
bors, their minds set on besting Sim 
Higgins, hadn’t seen either. 

Dan’l would have to set-to and draw 
down Mist’ Higgins’ sled-loads when 
he planned to start raising the new 
house. And with him and the oxen gone 
for two days of the week, there would 
be no way to make up lost time. For 
the oxen would be weary with the 
labor Mist’ Higgins would lay upon 
them. And half the produce of the 
farm would leave hungry bellies unless 
Dan’ had time to trap and hunt. 

Could be folks could winter without 
walls and roofs in the Garden of Eden 
and suchlike places in the world. But 
there was no Garden of Eden in winter 
up in these hills. 

The next day Dan1 and Young’un 
loaded up the sled, as the bargain was, 
and drew it down to Mist’ Higgins. 
Scairt, Young’un was, and she'd admit 
as much, and Dan’ had carried the 
new rifle. From dawn to dark Young’un 
led the oxen down and up and down 
again. It went against the grain to be 
carrying their own hard-earned food to 
fill Mist’ Higgins’ barn and belly. Until 
Eldest pointed out it wasn’t their own 
garden truck they were sledding down, 
but Mist’ Higgins’, and she for one 
would be glad to see the last of it. 

But when the last load was in, if 
Mist’ Higgins didn’t come out with a 
mug of his wife’s spiced cider. And say 
that his share of the hay was best left 
lying up at the Post place until there 
was space for it in the Higgins barn. 
And that if Dan’ worked well, likely 
he would even forgive him the hay, 
seeing he had more than enough of his 
own. Which he had, for all to see. 

Eldest, who had taken to calling Sim 


“ 


Yes, Dan’.” 
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Warm, Bright Mittens 
by ALBERT RICHARD 


You'll like these roomy mittens— 
sme with fur backs and leather palms, 
tthers entirely of leather or cloth, all with 
mug fitting wristers to keep your hands 
taasty-warm in coldest weather Choose 
several pairs in gay colors. Made by the 
makers of famous Albert Richard Action- 
fit* Coats, Jackets and Gloves. 

Reg. U S. Pat. Off. 


ALBERT RICHARD 


ACTION-SIT COATS © JACKETS * GLOVES © MITTENS 
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Higgins a Servant of Mammon, couldn't 
believe when they told her. But now, 
all that was left on the Post place be- 
longed to the Posts. Every last thing. 

That didn’t mean they were back to 
where they had stood before Mist’ 
Higgins had laid claim to the oxen. They 
had lost a half of all they had toiled 
for, and would be working over on the 
Higgins place when they had planned 
some trapping, drawing down firewood, 
and starting on the new house. 

There woukd be no house, that was 
clear as clear. And no barn either. But 
what a day back had set Young’un to 
despairing now set the three of them 
to scheming, as they lay in their beds 
in the darkness. 

Dan’l-had a notion to carry up the 
hay from the meadow just as soon as 
the hard frost set in and it wouldn't 
spoil. He would build it up the sides of 
the oxen’s stall and over the top. By 
the time the hay was most eaten, and 
the cold at its worst, he would have it 
fixed with Mist’ Higgins to keep Peter’n’ 
Paul down at the Higgins place, even 
if it called for extra work to pay for it. 

And Eldest — of all people — called 
to mind Pa’s old tale of how he had 
wintered out up near Canady by dig- 
ging himself a hole in a hillside, and 
stretching pelts over the opening. Snug 
as a bear, he claimed. And what Pa 
had done they could do. 

That night, as they talked, there 
didn’t seem a thing in the whole wide 
world the Posts couldn’t make a go of, 
if the three but set their minds to it. 
And Eldest said ’twould be fitting to 
make the next day a Thanksgiving, and 
free from toil, now their troubles were 
past and over. 

Not knowing what lay ahead. 
(Continued in November 26 issue) 





Reprinted from Young’un by permission | 
of the Macmillan Co. and the author. 


“Can Do — Did” 





A woman who had been having trou- 
ble with the laundry’s shrinking of her 
clothes found a large railroad spike and | 
tied a tag to it with the inscription: | 
“Try and shrink this.” | 

When her laundry was returned, she 
|found a small carpet tack with a tag 
tied to it, saying: “We did.” 


Magazine Digest 


$.0.5S. 


Two angry candidates of opposing | 
| political beliefs rushed at each other. | 
| Friends stepped in to separate them. 
Each struggled to get at the other. The 
first, seeing the violent efforts of the 
other, exclaimed, “More of you men 


hold Jones! One man can hold me!” 
Christian Science Monitor 
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fee HORLICK’S 
If ever there was a time when you can really 
“use” a bit of tasty food that relieves fatigue, 
replaces lost energy and satisfies that “empty 
feeling,” isn’t it after a strenuous period in 
the gym or pool? That’s why you should 
always keep Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets 
handy, because they do all that. 

This compact form of Horlick’s, the Orig- 
inal, is a combination of milk and cereals, 
so in Horlick’s you quickly get the concen- 
trated nourishment and food energy of these 
important foods. 

Keep the economy size (43¢) of Horlick’s 
in your locker and at home. Carry the 10¢ 
and 25¢ sizes with you...eat ’em like candy. 
Chocolate* and natural ‘flavors. 


You'll also like the swell drinks 
you can have with Horlick’s 
Malted Milk powder. They're 
fun to make and to serve. Get 
@ package at your drug store. 


HORLICK’S 


MALTED MILK TABLETS 


*Chocolate flavor sweetened, 
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Sell _your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices oe ered. We pay 
—- OenEST Ans Monthly Bulletins. 
our cards FRE Agencies going 1 like wild- 
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Manchukuo, China, Straits Settlements, Japan, Philip- 
pines, and many other Far st countries contained in 
this interesting packet. Free to 
Send on 2 Sc for mailing. 


RANK SHERMAN, Dept. S$ 
Box $2" Sheepshead Bay Sta., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 
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AVIATION 


Then and Now 


When it comes to making records in the sky, Uncle Sam has certainly won his 
wings! From the day, back in 1903, when Orville Wright made the first plane 
flight to the present time, most of the “‘firsts’’ in aviation have been Americans. 
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America has been “‘first,’’ too, in growing and packaging the world’s finest 
energy food—delicious salted peanuts. Those big, meaty, vitamin-rich Planters 
Peanuts—the pick of the Virginia crop—are still the world’s record “‘buy’’ for 


5c! If you like good things to eat that give you energy, too, you'll like Planters 
Peanuts. And you'll get a real taste thrill out of the new Planters Mixed Nuts— 
available either in vacuum-packed glass jars or in 10c bags. 
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CHOLASTIC MAGAZINES have 

just published for the English Sec- 
tion of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council a new guidance and teaching 
device of special value in the English 
classroom. It is the “Profile of Com- 
munications Skills” devised by a group 
of practicing teachers and educators for 
helping teachers to evaluate students’ 
abilities, strengths and deficiencies in 
various factors of reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening by standard cri- 
teria. It is intended to provide a cumu- 
lative record of improvement for each 
student, and to help him in self-analy- 
sis. It can be used in indivjdual inter- 
views, conferences, and general class 
work. F 

On the following two pages appears 
a reproduction in slightly reduced size 
of the basic Profile chart, together with 
a condensed statement of its history, 
philosophy and functions, and some 
practical instructions and comments on 
making the chart. Quantity orders of 
the Profile on good stock for ink or 
crayon use are available at very mod- 
erate prices (see page 7-T). 

Experimentation with the Profile 
chart has been carried on at all second- 
ary school as well as college levels with 
widely varying types of classes. As a 
result the following suggested proced- 
ures are recommended: 

(1) To measure any student’s growth 
the chart should be used at least twice 
(early and late) during a semester or 
year. 

(2) Pupils need to have an impor- 
tant part in the process, with full ex- 
position and discussion of the criteria. 

(3) Classtime in English should be 
used generously for both group work 
and individual conferences on student 


} profiles. 


At the beginning of the year syste- 
matic use of the chart makes sure that 


| the teacher and pupils will get ac- 


quainted. Late in the year follow-up 


| conferences give the student invaluable 


advice for the future from a_-discern- 
ing teacher. 


Case Histories from the Files 


In practice the Profile chart has pro- 


| vided motivation for highly valuable 


projects of human engineering on the 
part of many teachers. Such attempts 
must of course be undertaken only with 


understanding, insight, and discretion. 


The following are two case records 
from the files of experimenting teach- 
ers: 
(1) Gloria had recently lost a 


A New Tool for English Teachers 


brother killed in action. She gave her- 
self very low ratings on speaking, dis- 
cussion, leadership, range of interests, 
and was disturbed by them. Since this 
tragedy had entered her life, she had 
just moved about at home and with- 
drawn from others at school, nursing 
her grief. The teacher tried not to 
probe the wound, but rather to get 
Gloria to face realities. She decided, at 
the teacher’s suggestion, to elect a 
course in public speaking the next year, 
to try out a new extracurricular ac- 
tivity at once, and to secure a summer 
job. Now, a year later, Gloria is busier 
and happier. Her profile of communi- 
cation skills has shown marked im- 
provement. 

(2) Mildred was of Italian ‘descent, 


devoutly religious, more mature than 


the average senior, independent and 
critical-minded, but extremely intoler- 
ant. She openly criticized her class- 
mates as irresponsible, silly and frivo- 
lous, and her own sex as “two-timers.” 
She volunteered in class more than any- 
one else and enjoyed disagreeing. Nat- 
urally she was ostracized by the class, 
yet in drawing her profile she rated 
herself highly on “reasonableness.” In 
conference with her, the teacher com- 
mented on the low ratings she had given 
herself in speech, voice, poise, and par- 
ticipation in discussion. He praised her 
pleasant voice, her readiness to talk 
from her seat. He pointed out that she 
succeeded in some respects consider- 
ably better than the average when she 
spoke in class, but that she overrated 
herself on vocabulary. The teacher was 
able to explain to her the psychology 
of adolescence, and some of the ameni- 
ties of communication. With his guid- 
ance and steadying influence, Miidred’s 
skills and attitudes are better, and she 
made a creditable final rating on the 
chart before graduation. A year later 
Mildred visited the school in a Cadet 
Nurse’s uniform and gave a talk to one 
of the classes. It was a splendid plea 
for nurses in training, and it was done 
with savoir-faire. 

Another use of the chart is to have 
a profile made not only by the pupil 
and his English teacher, but by other 
teachers. Startling revelations may ap- 
pear. Perhaps the shy, awkward boy 
in English speaks with vigor and clarity 
in social studies or plane geometry. By 
asking math, science, language, or so- 
cial studies teachers to mark the pupil’s 
chart, other departments recognize the 
importance of communication skills, and 
pupils realize that good English is valu- 
able in many fields. 
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PICTURE BIOGRAPHIES 
For Humanizing History 





BUILDERS OF AMERICA 























EVERY TEACHER OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY WILL WELCOME THIS 
NEW EDITION OF BUILDERS OF 
AMERICA — THE ABSORBING ‘‘PIC- 
TURE-STRIP’” MAGAZINE WHICH 
EDUCATES WHILE IT ENTERTAINS! 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA contains a 
series of authentic “pictorial” biog- 
raphies of great figures in our na- 
tional history. By using this popular 
technique, the editors have made the 
true stories of real-life heroes as en- 
grossing to the student as the adven- 
tures of fictional characters. A valu- 
able incentive to learning, they are 
arranged in chronological order — 
providing a general outline of United 
States history from colonial days to 
the present. 

In addition to the 60 “human interest” 
biographical sketches, suggested biblio- 
graphical reading and a quiz based on 
material in the magazine are useful and 
interest-stimulating features of BUILDERS OF 
AMERICA. 

ORDER FOR THE ENTIRE CLASS! — 
20c per copy; 10 or more, 15c¢ ea. 
SCHOLASTIC BOOK SHOP 
220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
eoeoeeeesree es @ 
Please send __ copies of BUILDERS OF 
AMERICA to the following address: 





NAME OF TEACHER 





SCHOOL 





STREET ADDRESS 





City POSTAL ZONE 





STATE TE 11-12-45 


My poyment in the amount of $____ is enclosed. 





EFFECTIVENESS IN BASIC COMMUNICATION SKILLS 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PERSON- 





PROFILE OF COMMUNICATION SKILLS 





STUDENT 





ADDRESS 





CLASS 





This Chart is intended for the guidance of students as well 
as for office record. Ideally students should reach a high level 
of competence on all points, and such is to be sought. But 
account should be taken of high development of certain 
skills which may compensate for less skill on other points. 
The aim should not be a dead level of mediocrity. Num- 


bers stand for quintiles, 5 being highest. See reverse. 








f responsiveness . . 





4 5 CRITERIA 


quickness; penetration; power of association. 





LISTENING 


retentiveness 


accuracy; selectiveness; completeness. 








perceptiveness 


READING 


retentiveness 


quickness; penetration; power of association. 


accuracy; selectiveness; completeness. 





(eS Sere 


clarity and sense of listener in conversation, discus- 





Formal 


sion and recitation. 
clarity, forcefulness, and sense of audience in pub- 





ee ee 


lic speaking. 





Grammar ......... 


sense of idiomatic usage; prepositions; figurative 
expression. 
avoidance of major blunders; variety of sentence 





SPEAKING 


structure. 
good choice for the subject; for the audience. 





appropriateness. 


range 


breadth, over a considerable number of subjects. 








Vocabulary 


accuracy 


Pronunciation....... 


discrimination in word and phrase. 


acceptability. 





LEnunciation ...... 


clearness. 





( Informal 


clarity, interest, sense of reader in social letters, 





Formal 


notes, etc. 
clarity, interest, sense of reader in formal essay, 





Idiom es caleae 


business letters, formal invitations, etc. 





Grammor ......... 


sense of idiomatic usage; prepositions; figurative 
expression. 
__,. avoidance of major blunders; variety of sentence 





structure. 
—_._ good choice for the subject; for the audience. 





WRITING < 2>{ appropriateness. 
5 





breadth, over a considerable number of subjects. 


~~ discrimination in word and phrase. 





reasonable accuracy. 














——.— clean manuscript; punctuation; capitalization. 








acceptable; pleasant. 





self control; ease; directness; sincerity. 


recognition of patterns; use and adaptation of con- 





ventions. 
orderliness; sequence, testing of generalization, il- 





lustrations. 





3 PINS isi viciaces ° 

E accuracy .. 

Spelling ....... 

. Mechanics of writing : 

SESS ee ee ee 
Es. Ss, 8s Oe dee Tes 
p) SENSE OF FORM............... 
CMA. 2675 59h dk 20 Ole. 
REASONABLENESS ............. 
5 CREATIVENESS ................ 


ability to listen, consider arguments, modify judg- 
ments. 





ability to add something distinctive, originality 


ability to reproduce reality in facts, in human ex- 





RANGE OF INTERESTS 


perience, in human relations. 
expanding, distinctive, sustained; alertness to the 





b PARTICIPATION IN DISCUSSION 


world about. 





ALITY IN COMMUNICATION 


eee 


relevance; timeliness, agreeableness, sense of re- 
sponsibility. 








. 
Copyright 1945 by the Metropolitan Schoo! Study Council 


ability to: stimulate discussion, summarize effec- 
tively, project ideas of action, inspire and enlist 
others in wholesome activities. 





Actual Profile sheet measures 8/2 x 11 inches. This reproduction is reduced in size. 
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WHAT THE CHART AIMS TO DO — The first trial form of 
this Profile was prepared in 1943 by the English Section of 
the Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 W. 120th St., 
New York City, for the purpose of broadening the teaching 
of English in the thigty schools then cooperating in the work 
of the Council. The National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, the U. S. Office of Education, and the War Department 
had just collaborated in the broadly conceived “Pre-Induc- 
tion Needs in Language Communication and Reading.” 
The Army and Navy College Training Programs stressing 
comprehensive communication skills had just been estab- 
lished. Eleven national organizations.of teachers were col- 
laborating in the U. S. Office of Education manual on The 
Communication Arts and the High School Victory Corps. 
The NCTE Pamphlets on Communication were in prep- 
aration. In harmony with these publications, the Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council undertook to translate the aims 
into a practical school device for guiding students in the 
directions indicated. 


This is not a wartime emphasis only. The past twenty 
years have brought a revolution in communication. Print 
and books, in the ascendant since Caxton, now share their 
primary place with other means of communicating ideas, 
though they will doubtless remain among the major means. 
Radio and talking pictures have brought new ranges of 
language experience and literary experience, and make nec- 
essary an enlarged literacy of the spoken word and pictured 
symbol. 

In two years of school use thé profile went through three 
trial forms — clarifying statements of criteria, increasing 
the personal guidance aspect (which proved to be notably 
successful), and improving the format. The resulting pro- 
file has done much to stimulate student interest, to bring 
balanced emphasis on various communication skills, and to 
facilitate evaluation by both teacher and student. It was 
approved for general release by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, now numbering more than sixty schools, in 
May, 1945. 


A GUIDANCE AND TEACHING DEVICE —The profile is not 
intended to serve as a precise evaluation insteument, al- 
though it has helped materially in grading and in making 
clear to students the factors in self evaluation — as a guid- 
ance and teaching device. In it a student can note quickly 
his general standing in communication skills, seeing his 
strengths arfd weaknesses, pointing certain abilities and 
“compensations.” He can see the progress he has made from 
one charting period to another. Teachers have found it 
helpful to have students fill it out in five or ten minute 
individual interviews in class. 


MAKING THE PROFILE— The following explanation will serve as 
a guide to both teacher and student: 


l. The ratings from 1 to 5 are intended to be relative within a stu- 


USING THE PROFILE OF COMMUNICATION SKILLS 





dent group rather than absolute. 5 indicates the top 20%, 4 the 
next 20%, and so on. In any given school the staff will want to 
determine a “line of acceptability”: against which the student’s 
profile can be swiftly measured: or in schools having homoge- 
neous groupings, staffs will want to determine “lines of accept- 
ability” appropriate to the various group levels. The completed 
profile then will be the vertical zig-zag line connecting the rat- 
ings given to the student on each of the horizontal lines. If these 
zig-zag profiles are drawn in color (the colors varying from one 
rating period to another) and if these profiles are related to an 
agreed upon “line of acceptability,” the student will have a vivid 
portrait of himself as communicator — at least in school. Personal 
characteristics of students which are ordinarily hard to talk about, 
but ‘which are important in communication, can be disc 
objectively on the basis of the chart. 


2. Under Effectiveness in Basic Communication Skills it will be 


helpful to discuss such points as the following: 


A. LISTENING AND READING: Quickness and penetration 
under Responsiveness mean ability to grasp ideas. Power of 
association implies ability to bring to the new experience 
what has been learned before. Retentiveness means accuracy 
of memory, selection of pertinent points from the whole, and 
recollection of the effect of the whole. 


B. SPEAKING AND WRITING: 

1. Informal and Formal. By sense of listener and sense of 
audience are meant the adaptation of style, vocabulary, 
and idiom to the occasion and audience — the recognition 
of the various levels of usage; namely, vulgate, formal, and 
good informal. “Vulgate” at the lower end signifies crude 
usage, blunders in idiom and grammar, indiscriminate use 
of slang, etc. “Formal” at the middle of scale signifies the 
acceptable but stiff conventionality and cautious correct- 
ness often taught in times past as “good English.” “Good 
Informal” at the top signifies the direct, idiomatic, flexible, 
friendly, persuasive expression which characterizes the 
best current speaking and writing. Perrin’s Index to Eng- 
lish explains and illustrates these levels. 


2. Idiom. Idiomatic usage means various types of familiar 
usage which are approved but are not subject to gram- 
matical rule or strict logic: long accepted semi-figurative 
expressions like “He looked up his address,” peculiar 
uses of prepositions like that in “different from,” tags like 
“There are” or “It seems,” etc. These are commonly pre- 
ferred to more formal statements. 


8. Under Effectiveness of Personality in Communication “Sense of 
Form” and “Sense of Reality” particularly invite discussion. 


By Sense of Form is meant ability to recognize the appropriate 
shaping of words, ideas, social situations. This includes the use 
of language patterns and conventions approved by etiquette; 
e.g., in situations involving introductions, apologies, appropriate 
notes of condolence and appreciation, etc. 


By Sense of Reality is meant the ability to see where words and 
realities correspond, and where they fail to correspond. An ex- 
ample of the former is “Americans are in general a liberty-loving 
people.” An example of the latter is “Northern climates are more 
healthful than southern.” 


Further discussions of the criteria and uses of the profile are in- 
cluded in the letter to the teacher in each package of 100, and, for 
those who may wish still fuller report, in the mimeographed bulletin 
issued to member schools by the Metropolitan School Study Council. 





COUNCIL REPRESENTATIVES: Merrill P. Paine, Director of English, Elizabeth, New Jersey; Chairman, English 
Metropoliten Schools Study Council. Harold C. Wells, Chairman, Department of English, Montclair High Scheel, Mont- 
Publication 


clair, New Jersey; 


Chairman, Committee. 
CONSULTANT: Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University. 





To Order Profiles write to SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Price $1.00 per 100, postage paid. 






“BREAKFAST? SKIP IT!” 


Preliminary reports from new survey point 
immediate need for nutritional education 
among high school and grade schoo! students 


Below-par breakfasts . . . poor 
breakfasts . . . no breakfasts at all! 
That is the record of eating habits 
among students as revealed by 
preliminary figures from a recent 
week-long survey in 9 elementary 
and high schools in 9 Midwest rural, 
suburban.and urban communities. 


47.27 of the high school break- 
fasts need 23.9% of the grade 


school breakfasts were poor or in- 
adequate. 


43.5% of the high school break- 
fasts and 50.2% of the grade 
school breakfasts were fair (needed 
improvement, better selection). 


Only 9.3% of the high school 
breakfasts and only 25.9% of the 
grade school breakfasts were good 
or adequate. 


Here at General Mills we are 
working to develop helpful materi- 
als for teaching good nutrition to 
school children. These materials, 


based on the latest authoritative] 
information and perfected with the 
help of a committee of educators, j 
are now being tested with the co- 
operation of selected rural, sub-j 
urban and city schools. 


The results of our tests will bel 
reported to you on these pages in} 
the months to come. We invite 
your comments and suggestions.) 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products | 
© 1945-—-GENERAL MILLS, INC, 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES. some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving o day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or row 
cabbage or salod greens. 
At least one serving o day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. tow, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings ao doy. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evoporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS... 01 dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meot, 
poultry or fish a day, oc 
casionally peos or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
-- natural whole-grain or 

enriched or restored. Three 

or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED” 


MARGARINE . . . yse 
spreads and for 

os you like and as 
permit. 


all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin 0 milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll. or Vitamin D ci 


x 








